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Our Cultural Bias 


ALLISON DAVIS 


In the Administration of Schools for Better Living 


Tex necessity for learning the 
basic culture of the pupil is espe- 
dally urgent for teachers who work 
with children of the lower socio- 
«onomic groups. Just so soon as 
the teacher understands anything 
 Bibout the child as a learning or- 
a ganism in a particular cultural en- 
i, Bvironment, she begins to discover 
| what his words and learning-acts 
® @mean, what her words mean to 
| Bhim, what he has to un-learn, and 
| Bhat learning experiences are pleas- 
pat or painful to him. 
‘B® In the small American cities 
studied, the major classes identi- 
| Bled may be termed upper, middle, 
| Bind lower classes. Within each of 
p pihese classes, there are an upper 
| and a lower status. 

Bach social class has developed 
its own adaptive form of the basic 
American culture. The behavior 

ich we regard as Se ms coal 
ot “shiftless,” or “unmotivated” 

uM groups is usually a sadistic, 
daptive, and—in slum life—re- 
pectable response to reality. 

| & Social classes operate essentially 
pm” * to maintain barriers against 
aimate social participation. Most 
ple from the “wrong side of 
based on the 1948 Inglis Lecture at 


University. Used with the per- 
of the Harvard University Press. 





Allison Davis is Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Reported from Proceedings of 
the Co-operative Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public 
and Private Schools, 1948, The Ad- 
ministration of Schools for Better 
Living, XI (1948), Chicago, Ill.: 
University of Chicago Press. Chap- 
ter VIII, The Schools and the 
Lower Socio-Economic Groups, 








the tracks’ have no intimate as- 
sociation—at work or elsewhere— 
with people from the “right side | 
of the tracks.”” A child cannot learn 
his mores, social drives, and values 
—his basic culture—from books. If 
he associates intimately with no one 
but slum adults and children, he 
will learn only slum culture. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES ON 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The present type of “intelligence 
test” is narrow in scope and cul- 
turally loaded. If two persons have 
the same real (hereditary) intelli- 
gence, but quite different schooling 
and different training at home, = 
will have quite different “IQ's,” 
measured by the present tests. This 
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was demonstrated by the classic 
study of identical twins carried out 
by Newman, Freeman, and Holz- 
inger. When a twin had been reared 
in a well-to-do home and his iden- 
tical twin, born from the same egg 
and sperm, had been reared in a 
poor home, the tests always defined 
the latter twin as “‘less intelligent.” 
But in fact, their real intelligence 
was exactly the same by heredity. 

The test-makers seek to defend 
the academic cultural bias by say- 
ing the tests were made to predict 
school achievement. However, we 
need a measure of the full and real 
intelligence of the individual. 
Our society is changing rapidly. 
We do not know what kinds of 
mental activities may be required 
of the average American a decade 
from now. 

A group at the University of 
Chicago has studied the present in- 
telligence tests, problem by prob- 
lem. We have also experimented 
with pupils from the highest and 
lowest socio-economic groups in 
order to learn how to measure real 
intelligence, apart from training. 
The results suggest that all socio- 
economic groups in this country 
may prove to have the same aver- 
age real intelligence when training 
is held constant. 

The first major part of our re- 
search demonstrated that the stand- 
ards used for selecting items in 
present tests have resulted in dis- 
crimination among socio-economic 
groups. We studied eight of the 
present group tests. Not one in- 
cluded any problem on which the 
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lower socio-economic group came 
out superior to the higher socio. 
economic group. There were 27 of 
the 460 problems, however, which 
showed the two groups as having 
equal ability. 

Let us cite two items. In the 
first case, 78 percent in the high 
socio-economic group answered the 
item correctly; only 28 percent in 
the lower group did so. In the 
second case, the percentage answer. 
ing the items corretly was prac 
tically identical for both groups. 
The first item requires the pupil to 
be familiar with the term “so- 
nata”—a word which will be heard 
more often in a home in the high 
socio-economic brackets. The sec: 
ond item requires the pupil to ap- 
ply the concept of a “‘cutting tool,” 
a term common to all groups. 

In seeking to measure the rela 
tive importance of various cultural 
influences, we have also conducted 
an experiment with 516 pupils 
nine to ten years old, equally di- 
vided between the highest and low. 
est socio-economic groups. The cul- 
tural phenomena isolated were: (1) 
cultural symbols (words or pic 
tures) in test problems (testing 
was done with standard-test items 
and with similar items we had made 
fairer culturally) ; (2) school trais- 
ing of pupils in related problems 
(half of each test group was given 
instruction and practice with prob 
lems similar to those on the tests); 
(3) specific rewards; (4) oral 
vs. written presentation. 

The lowest socio-economic group 
improved at the same rate as a 
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sult of all factors combined as did 
the highest socio-economic group. 
Motivation during practice de- 
creased the attainment of the high- 
et socio-economic group on the 
standard tests. Motivation during 
the test helped the lowest socio- 
economic group more than the 
highest. Practice, when considered 
alone, did not help the lowest so- 
cio-economic group on the stand- 
atd-test items; it helped the highest 
socio-economic group. Both per- 
formed better on the ‘culturally 
fair” tests, but there was a strong 
trend for the lowest socio-eco- 
nomic group to gain more. On the 
“culturally fair’ tests, the lowest 
socioeconomic group performed 
better on the oral than on the regu- 
lar presentation; the highest socio- 
economic group did slightly better 
on the regular than on the oral 
presentation. 


STEREOTYPING OF THE SCHOOL 
CULTURE 


The people who devise and teach 
the curriculums of the public 
schools are nearly all middle class. 
Like any particular culture, that of 
the middle class emphasizes a rather 
narrow range of mental abilities 
ind problems. The culture of the 
shool, therefore, selects only men- 
tal problems highly valued in mid- 


idle-class life. 


Granted that, for this society, the 
sic moral values of middle-class 
people may be the most adaptive 
for survival, it does not follow that 
ptesent-day middle-class academic 
kills and goals are most effective 
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in developing the intellectual, 
imaginative, and problem-solving 
activities of human beings. 

The skills most highly valued by 
middle-class people are verbal com- 
prehension and fluency. It is 
probable, however, that these skills 
do not require very high-level men- 
tal ability for those who live in 
either upper-middle-class or upper- 
class culture. 

Also we have been led by scho- 
lastic culture to overrate reading as 
a means of developing mental proc- 
esses. The hypotheses to be tested 
on reading include, first, those 
having to do with concept-forma- 
tion. Does his reading in school 
help the young child to learn most 
of his words and concepts? Does 
not the school practice in reading 
concern itself chiefly with the 
learning and ordering of symbols? 
Does this undue emphasis on sym- 
bols result from the fact that 
other types of experience in the 
classroom are too limited to devel- 
op most areas of concept-forma- 
tion and reasoning? 

The second group of hypotheses 
concerns the experiences symbolized 
by the written signs which the child 
learns to read in school. He 
learns to read “I see the boy” 
long after he has learned to speak 
and to think in complex-compound 
sentences, or to outwit his father 
in family arguments. The child who 
spends months learning to recog- 
nize those types of verbal symbols 
which give children most trouble 
—symbols for abstract experiences, 

pronouns, and verbal auxiliaries— 
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has been speaking and understand- 
ing these words for years! 

The stories in the child’s books 
seem foolish to lower-class children 
because the experiences appear un- 
real, the words strange. To the 
middle-class child, the drive of 
seeking his parents’ and teacher’s 
approval is usually strong enough 
to keep him trying, but not strong 
enough to make him /ike reading. 

Reading fails to give pupils any 
great skill in solving problems 
because (1) it limits its problems 
largely to purely verbal ones and 
(2) its problems are felt by the 
pupil to have little importance in 
his life outside the school. 

It is well and necessary for a 
six-year-old to learn to read, “I 
see a cat.” He must learn to rec- 
ognize the written symbols sooner 
or later. But reading teaches too 
little skill in problem-solving to 
justify the frst place it holds in 
the curriculum. 

The likelihood that the school 
will be able to discover units of 
discussion and study which will 
develop a wider range of mental 
problem-solving activities in pupils 
is reduced, furthermore, by so- 
called homogeneous grouping. Most 
middle-class pupils are placed in 
the “faster” groups; most lower- 
class pupils, in the ‘slower’ groups. 
Because selection is based on read- 
ing score and/or intelligence-test 
scores, many abilities and problem- 
solving activities are not consid- 
ered. Segregated from each other, 
each group fails to learn well those 
problem-solving activities and in- 
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excels. 
than they gain. 


The greatest need of education 
is for intensive research to discover 
the best curriculums for developing 


children’s basic mental activities, 
To make the schools a place where 
children may learn to analyze facts, 
to reason from them, to develop 
insight and inventiveness, we need 
more than a systematic method for 
teaching words or numbers. What 
proportion of the basic mental 
problems met by children (and 
adults) in daily life can be solved 
by having a large standard vocab- 
ulary, or skill in reading, or skill 
in arithmetical processes? 

Those attempts, morever, which 
start with sweeping generalizations 
about reality, or community ex- 
periences, and other such goals 
all start at the wrong end of the 
learning sequence. 

We need to start with simple 
situations, drawn from the daily 
life of the pupil. As yet, we do 
not know what they are or how to 
use them. We know they must 
be explicit and short sequences of 
acts, so that the learner may infer 
the relationship between specific 
events. The situations must also 
be chosen from the common life of 
all the pupils, so that the problems 
will motivate all social classes. 
Finally, these curriculum expet 
ences must be intensive. 

Those who revise the curriculum 
in this intensive way will change 
the whole course of human educ#- 
tion in our society. 
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Television Is at Your Service Now 


MARTHA A. GABLE 


In School Management 


Tue retention of the name of 
an advertised product among listen- 
ets varies from 10 to 38 percent for 
radio and from 85 to 95 percent 
for television. The implication 
for education is obvious. 
Children in action—featuring 
school activities with sparkle, hu- 
mor, and childish appeal—are 
good for television and good for 
the schools. There is need for more 
public relations programs which 
tell the story of the schools regular- 
ly, systematically, effectively. And 
where school telecasts occur in the 
late afternoon and are planned for 
both children and adults, the way 
is paved for in-school telecasts 
later on, from the standpoint of 
both receiving and production. 
The day is coming when chil- 
dren will see in school such events 
as the opening of Congress, the 
discussions of the United Nations 
meetings, and great news events of 
the day. Experts will present mate- 
tials and processes beyond the re- 
sources of the schools. Children 
will hear and see great artists. It is 
not too soon to prepare for such 
we of television, and at the same 
time advance the cause of our 
schools. Soon it may be too late. 
Television is in its infancy. This 
offers teachers and pupils oppor- 
tunity to learn while everyone else 
in the industry is learning. Also, 
commercial advertising does not 
yet pay for television, and station 
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Martha A. Gable is affiliated with 
the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Public Schools. Reported from 
School Management, XVIII (De- 
cember, 1948), 4, 9-11. 








directors are looking for programs 

which can be produced inexpensive- 

ly and which have general appeal. 
EDUCATION’S CHANCE 

Every station is committed to a 
certain amount of time in the in- 
terest of public service. When all- 
day schedules are underwritten by 
advertising, a minimum of time 
will be allocated to “public serv- 
ice.” If we learn now to produce 
programs which the public likes 
and wants, the schools will be “in” 
on television schedules later. 

Last year in Philadelphia we pre- 
sented four telecasts a week, 
planned and produced by school 
personnel. Here are some of them: 

Let's Make Music demonstrated 
the schools’ approach to music at 
the various levels. Little ones beat 
out rhythms on triangles, drums, 
tambourines. Older children played 
flutes and harmonicas. Choral sing- 
ing, instrumental groups, and 
dancing were featured. One school 
demonstrated how it built up its 
own orchestra. 

Careers in Science was presented 
by secondary-school pupils. They 
explained various scientific princi- 





ples with amazing arrays of equip- 
ment and materials. 

Young Philadelphia Presents ran 
the gamut of school activities— 
agriculture, the teaching of read- 
ing, arithmetic, nutrition, sewing, 
dramatics, roundtable discussions, 
art, history, social studies, Junior 
Red Cross, Boy Scouts, health ex- 
aminations. 

Formula for Champions fea- 
tured the schools’ program for fit- 
ness, health, and good posture. 
Outstanding athletes, dancers, 
gymnasts served as the inspira- 
tional goals for the pupils. 

Six 15-minute telecasts a week 
are presented during the late after- 
noon. One will be devoted to a 
discussion by a parent, a teacher, a 
superintendent, and a child about 
the new report card brought home 
by the youngster. 

Happy Landings includes dances, 
songs, costumes, and languages of 
foreign lands. Each program de- 
picts a different country. 

The Wiffils is a dramatized 
family situation in which under- 
standing and intercultural relations 
are stressed. 

Teletown Express is a story- 
game-song-dance program for chil- 
dren. 

Here’s How permits boys and 
girls to show how they make use- 
ful articles—toys, furniture, dec- 
orations, model airplanes, motors, 
gardens, clothes, food, scientific 
gadgets. 

One station has offered time for 
a series of presentations to arouse 
greater financial support for over- 
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crowded, antiquated, under- 
equipped schools. 


INTEREST GROWING 


Teachers and children alike are 
thrilled with television. Parents are 
becoming increasingly interested in 
the school programs. Those who 
own sets act as hosts to the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. The 
Home and School Council in 
Philadelphia has evidenced great 
interest in the possibilities of tele- 
vision, and some of the local par- 
ent groups are planning to pur- 
chase sets for their respective 
schools. 

There has been much discussion 
on the type of receivers best suited 
for schools and how a receiver 
may be used effectively. At the 
moment, the Philadelphians work- 
ing in television believe that the 
medium-sized screen offers more 
practical use. This can be placed in 
a classroom for instructional pur- 
poses with small groups. It also 
can be used with larger numbers 
when desired, although not in a 
large auditorium. The price of 
these sets is within the reach of 
some schools. The large projection 
sets for auditorium use are satis- 
factory, if installed properly, but 
are expensive. If, and when, 
schools are able to purchase these, 
it is hoped that classroom use of 
television as a direct supplement to 
instruction will not be overlooked. 
Mere “looking at” sessions by 
large numbers are only a part of 
school use of television. 

Education as such is not inter- 
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esting to a large section of the 
television audience. School tele- 
asts for the public, therefore, need 
humor, action, and pace. The pro- 
gram, if well planned, will get 
across the idea effectively and in- 
terestingly that the schools are 
doing a good job of serving young 
people. Preaching or recitations of 
fact, for the most part, are boring 
to viewers. 


MORE TIPS ON TECHNIQUE 


A telecast takes more material 
than radio, but fewer words are 
necessary to build up a visual situa- 
tion. Mere talk without action be- 
comes boring and does not justify 
the extra expense that visual pres- 
entation entails. Too much of the 
same action also may become tire- 
some. Short songs, dances, speeches 
are better since children are not 
finished performers. The program 
must move! 

A program where children ape 
adults is a rather sorry affair. 
School programs compete for an 
audience, but competition should 
end there. It is preferable that 
school telecasts be planned so that 
they differ enough from the offer- 
ings of professional entertainers to 
avoid comparisons with them. Al- 
though school telecasts can and 
should be entertaining, their pur- 
pose is not the same as that of 
professional entertainment. 

It is helpful to circularize the 
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schedule to parents, schools, and 
other community groups and to 
request their reactions to these 
telecasts. Radio stations gauge pro- 
gram value by audience response. 
Schools can and should build their 
own audience. 

Programs are more effective if 
they are designed for a few par- 
ticipants. If 15 or 20 children are 
necessary for one program, the 
continuity and content should be 
planned to feature but four or 
five of them at one time. 

One of the main difficulties is 
the handling of materials. The 
youngsters tend to move them 
about, which makes it difficult for 
the camera technician. Slow, short 
movements are best. All of this 
can be rehearsed before the chil- 
dren reach the studio, so that stu- 
dio rehearsals can be devoted al- 
most entirely to good camera posi- 
tion and transition. 

When working with television 
stations, it is necessary to be pa- 
tient when there are sudden 
changes, delays, and other com- 
plexities. It is well to keep in 
mind the saying which is legend 
in the television world, “Anything 
can happen; practically everything 
does; and nothing is impossible.” 
We are seeing a vigorous baby 
going through growing pains. Let's 
humor him, help him, and even 
guide him, for soon he will serve 
us well! 


V] ext year the University of Wisconsin Medical School 
will carry scientific medical instruction by radio to doctors 
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who are unable to come to the university. 

































The Conflict Between Subject-Matter 





Specialists and Professional Educators 


ROBERT H. MORRISON 
In School and Society 


VW verever you find col- 
leges educating teachers, you are 
likely to find guerrilla warfare. I 
am referring to the old, old con- 
flict that exists between subject- 
matter specialists and professional 
educators. In the university it is 
the faculty of arts and science in 
conflict with the faculty of the 
school of education; in the teachers 
college, the professor of education 
and associates against the profes- 
sors of English, mathematics, 
science, and their colleagues in 
other subject-matter departments. 
In some institutions the opposing 
forces are, like knights of old, 
generous and valorous toward their 
foes; in others, the conflict is bitter, 
continuous, and vicious. 

The opposing viewpoints can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The subject-matter specialists 
point out that many professional 
educators lack scholarship in that 
they have not attained recognized 
competence in any field of knowl- 
edge. They contend such educa- 
tors are not qualified to direct the 
learning of youth. It is unfortu- 
nate that all should be condemned 
because some lack scholarship. 

2. The professional educators 
contend that a high percentage of 
subject-matter specialists know little 
or nothing about school organiza- 
tion, human growth and develop- 














Robert H. Morrison is Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Educa. 
tion in New Jersey. Reported from 
School and Society, LXVIII (No- 
vember 27, 1948), 361-65. 
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ment, nor of how learning takes 
place. They insist that such spe- 
cialists would cause serious ham 
to children if permitted to deter- 
mine policies for the schools. 

3. Subject-matter specialists also 
state that professional courses in 
education are not only thin but 
seriously duplicate each other. Pro- 
fessional educators point out that 
professional education for teachers 
has developed largely since 1900 
and that great strides have been 
made in the past few years. They 
contend that education courses now 
compare favorably with profession- 
al courses in law, medicine, and 
theology. 

After many conferences with 
members of both factions, I am 
submitting ten suggestions which, 
if put into practice by professional 
educators, would do much to & 
move the causes of conflict: 

1. In constructing curricula, 
provide for the attainment of (1) 
a basic liberal education, (2) com 
prehensive subject-matter speciali- 
zation, and (3) development of 
professional competence. At least 
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40 percent of the curriculum for 
educating teachers should be spe- 
dfically directed toward the acqui- 
sition of a broad and sound educa- 
tion; indirectly every course should 
contribute to the attainment of 
this objective. The teacher’s spe- 
dalization should be comprehen- 
sive; scholarship in the related 
felds will contribute to his ability 
o interpret his subject and make it 
vivid and meaningful to learners. 

To develop professional compe- 
tence, provisions should be made 
for: (1) adequate study of the 
various phases of the growth and 
development of the human indi- 
vidual, (2) thorough study of the 
professional foundations common 
to all teaching, and (3) specialized 
study of the principles underlying 
a particular type and level of 
teaching. 

2. To help subject-matter spe- 
dalists gain understanding: (1) 
Urge them to teach the course in 
methods. Any teacher who ac- 
cepts this responsibility is bound 
to find out how children learn and 
may gain a more favorable concept 
of education courses. (2) Arrange 
for them to share in the super- 
vision of student teachers. Any 
faculty member who observes a 
student teacher and helps him to 
evaluate his progress will gain 
understanding. (3) Invite them to 
setve as consultants on committees 
dealing with teacher-education 
problems, 

3. Arrange for teachers to con- 
tinue their study in subject-matter 
‘ourses, as well as in courses in 
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professional education. Complet- 
ing advanced courses in subject 
matter not only would add to the 
teachers’ competence in their fields 
of specialization but would also 
help in reducing the conflict be- 
tween the two opposing groups. 

4. Make sure that college 
courses in education are full of 
substance, nonduplicating, and well 
taught. Probably all of us have 
been enrolled in education courses 
so lacking in substance that they 
seemed almost ghostlike. Many 
students complained because courses 
in education duplicate each other. 
Some claim that many a teacher of 
education courses gives one course 
under several different titles. 

Such courses as educational psy- 
chology, guidance, philosophy of 
education, educational measure- 
ment, curriculum construction, vis- 
ual and auditory aids in education, 
procedures of teaching, history of 
education, and the professionalized 
subject-matter courses are full of 
substance and nonduplicating. If 
such courses are thin, the selection 
of textbooks and references for li- 
brary readings has been poorly 
made. If college students do not 
understand their practical applica- 
tion, the courses are not integrated 
with carefully-planned demonstra- 
tion lessons directed by an expert 
teacher. As teachers in training are 
bound to imitate their college in- 
structors, the teacher of an educa- 
tion course dares not be less than 
excellent. 

5. Replace college teachers of 
education who resign or retire by 
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those who have scholarship in one 
subject-matter field and outstand- 
ing competence in one or more 
branches of professional education. 
Since the college teacher of educa- 
tion is chiefly concerned with the 
professional preparation of begin- 
ning teachers who must have thor- 
ough and ready knowlgede of 
the subjects they teach, scholarship 
in a subject-matter field will be of 
great help in his contacts with other 
faculty members and with the 
students he teaches. 

Equally important is outstand- 
ing competence in professional edu- 
cation. The college teacher of edu- 
cation should previously have dem- 
onstrated high ability as a public- 
school teacher and possess thorough 
knowledge of the professional 
writings which relate to his teach- 
ing assignments. If the employing 
officers of schools and colleges of 
education demand such teachers, 
the universities are almost sure to 
encourage outstanding young men 
and women to qualify. 

6. Produce and publish a greater 
number of scholarly research studies 
in education. A large percentage of 
college teachers of education are 
not interested in doing research. 
The teaching assignments of others 
ate so heavy that adequate time 
cannot be given to research. It 
seems, therefore, that well-staffed 
bureaus for education research are 
a prime necessity. Much of the re- 
search which has been done has 
given surety and confidence to 
teachers. It has also gained the con- 
fidence, respect, and cooperation of 
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many subject-matter specialists in 
the field. 

7. Strive for greater agreement 
in the nomenclature of profession. 
al courses in education. Crabb shows 
how education has evolved from 
“the science and art of teaching” 
to nearly 1,400 distinct titles, If 
professional educators could agree 
on the titles of even 12 education 
courses and agree further on the 
content desirable in each course, a 
great forward stride would be made 
in preparing teachers. Excellent 
syllabi, textbooks, and visual-edu- 
cation materials could be developed 
for each course. Students would 
look forward to each course in an- 
ticipation of new experiences and 
greater understanding. 

8. Admit only excellent students 
to the curriculums which prepare 
for teaching. The average attain- 
ment of students enrolled in schools 
and colleges of education 15 years 
ago was lower than the average of 
students preparing for other pro- 
fessions. Low salaries discouraged 
many. Teachers colleges offered 
two-year curriculums and attracted 
many from lower-income homes. 
Students from such homes were 
often required to spend time in 
work which might well have been 
spent in study. Further, many de 
voted a preponderance of time to 
professional courses. It is naturil 
for such students to attain in tests 
based largely on the arts and sc 
ences an average less than that 
achieved by those preparing fot 
professions which required two of 
four years in arts and science # 
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prerequisite to the professional 
school. ids 

Several schools and colleges of 
education deny admission to those 
with low scholarship attainments or 
whose personality traits indicate 
that they will be mediocre or in- 
ferior teachers. Wood and Peder- 
son studied the results in 17 col- 
leges. Their students were distinct- 
ly superior as compared with col- 
lege students in general. Those col- 
leges did attract and hold the better 
high-school pupils. The school or 
college of education which limits 
its enrolments to those who have 
demonstrated average or above abil- 
ity will contribute greatly to the 
improvement of the public schools 
and gain the respect of other edu- 
cational institutions and the public 


at large. 
9, Campaign aggressively for 
adequate financial support for 


schools and colleges of education. 
A teachers college with inadequate 
buildings and equipment and a 
poorly kept campus will not have 
the full respect of either students or 
faculty. When teachers of educa- 
tion have a salary schedule less de- 
sirable than their colleagues, feel- 
ings of inferiority are likely to de- 
velop. 

10. Develop a_ public-relations 
program to acquaint subject-matter 
specialists and the public with the 
merits of schools and colleges of 
education. College students can be- 
come a great force in building good 
will. Yet, in some schools and col- 
leges of education students are not 
kept informed concerning policies. 
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Clinical services for children who 
need help in reading, speech, or 
the overcoming of some handicap 
are a means of acquainting students, 
college faculty members, and the 
public with the quality of profes- 
sional educators. A school or col- 
lege of education can render serv- 
ice by establishing a bureau of 
school surveys. Teachers who are 
competent in curriculum construc- 
tion can provide leadership in vital- 
izing courses of study for the pub- 
lic schools. 

Some teacher-education — institu- 
tions depend almost wholly on their 
catalogs to keep people informed. 
Others have a staff to publicize their 
activities. If schools and colleges 
of education maintain an excellent 
program of studies, render out- 
standing services, and keep the pub- 
lic informed, they are almost sure 
to win friends and to reduce the 
effectiveness of their critics. 


CONCLUSION 


Professional educators need the 
cooperation of the subject-matter 
specialists. The strife which has 
gone on for years between these 
two groups is basically caused by a 
lack of understanding. Professional 
educators can, by the excellence of 
their work, gain cooperation where 
conflict has existed. They can well 
afford to take the initiative in 
strengthening their own positions 
and in interpreting professional 
education to groups which are now 
unfriendly. Such initiative may re- 
sult in better teachers for the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 




































What Are We Afraid Of? 


LAURA K. MARTIN 
In the ALA Bulletin 


| HE recent banning of books 
and magazines from school libraries 
is based on the premises that: 

1, Communism is our only real 
enemy and can be disposed of by 
suppression. It has become so great 
a threat to our democratic system 
that fascist methods of suppressing 
it are necessary. 

2. A searching study of domestic 
problems plays into the hands of 
the communists by fomenting un- 
rest and dissatisfaction with the 
American way of life. 

3. There is a pattern of “safe” 
thinking which can be defined by 
legislators and which will combat 
the spread of “subversive” ideas. 


OBJECTIONS 

To many librarians and educa- 
tors, these premises are unsound 
because: 

1. Fascism, defined as the con- 
trol of national life by united in- 
dustrial and military interests, is 
always.a threat in a technological 
society, and like communism can be 
fought only through the free dis- 
semination of ideas. 

2. Orderly progress in raising 
living standards begins with fear- 
less examination of actual condi- 
tions. 

3. The American tradition, as 
Dr. Commager and other great his- 
torians have reminded us, was never 
one of loyalty as conformity, and 
the promise of American democracy 
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This article has the support of the 
members of the Board of the Amer. 
ican Association of School Librar. 
ians. Miss Martin is Associate Pro. 
fessor of Library Science at the Unj 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. Re. 
ported from the ALA Bulletin, 
XLII (December, 1948), 599-600. 
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was not one of a static society— 
justice and liberty are the key words 
in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ? 


The situation of the school li- 
brarian makes her problem differ. 
ent, to some degree, from that of 
public library staffs. The immatu- 
rity of her clientele is the excuse 
often given for the control of 
reading matter. To most school li- 
brarians, the immaturity of their 
patrons is a challenge and not 4 
limitation—they look on the high- 
school years as a precious time in 
which to open doors, to show young 
people that difference of opinion is 
a normal and socially valuable 
phenomenon. Variety in people, 
ideas, and mediums of communica 
tion stimulates intellectual activity 
at any age. Wise workers with 
young people have less fear that 
in a school atmosphere their stu: 
dents will absorb dangerous ideas, 
than that too soon they will close 
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their minds to all but a familiar 
pattern of traditional formulas. 
The situation of the school li- 


brary, as a department in another. 


institution, naturally circumscribes 
the librarian’s activities and some- 
times gives her responsibility with- 
out authority. On the other hand, 
it gives her the defense that she 
buys materials recommended by 
teachers, not always those she would 
select herself. Such defense must 
never deteriorate into an excuse 
for not providing materials she 
considers essential to an under- 
standing of the contemporary world. 

While the school librarian’s con- 
tact with students is sometimes less 
direct and less formal than the 
teacher's, she has the responsibility 
for the whole collection. She also 
has the opportunity, through talks 
to classes, teachers’ and parents’ 
meetings, and curriculum revision 
committees, to see that materials 
she considers important are called 
to the attention of others. 

This is not to say that the func- 
tion of the school librarian is iden- 
tical with that of the teacher in any 
subject field. Extreme expressions 
of opinion (and the reactionary 
periodicals are worthy of examina- 
tion as specimens) are part of the 
living fabric of social studies mate- 
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rials, to be weighed and analyzed 
more minutely in the classroom 
than they can be in the library. The 
most violent of agitators, from the 
soap box or from the printed page, 
says some true things, and the iden- 
tification of half-truths, which are 
the common coin of the hypocrite of 
any political stripe, should be part 
of the learning experience of any 
high-school student. 


CONCLUSION 


School library organizations 
should follow the lead of state and 
national library associations in 
setting up machinery for the dis- 
cussion of censorship problems as 
they arise. Banning books is the 
same as burning them, except in 
dramatic setting. It is too easy to 
say that the superintendent or school 
board, having made a decision, will 
not wish to reconsider. Cases on 
record prove that it has been done. 
The major function of the machin- 
ery suggested should be to antici- 
pate actions of censorship, to call 
to the attention of administrators 
the fact that there is established 
policy in this field, and to insist on 
the careful examination, by librar- 
ians, of materials whose value has 
been questioned and which is 
threatened with censorship. 


Fear of Social Taboos 


A suRVEY at Indiana University has revealed that many 
prospective teachers are discouraged from entering the pro- 
fession because of fear of community control of out-of- 


school conduct. 
















Magnetic Recorders in the Social Studies 


HERBERT B. GOODEN 






In the Social Studies 


WW) scxenic recording for 
classroom use offers interesting and 
valuable life experiences for group 
thinking in the social-studies pro- 
gram. 

The new recorders operate on 
the principle of magnetizing fine 
wire, metal-coated paper, or cellu- 
lose tape through a recording head. 
A matched microphone is usually 
used, although in recording radio 
programs a direct hook-up is pos- 
sible. Recordings up to 60 min- 
utes in length, depending on the 
type of recorder used, may be re- 
wound and played back almost im- 
mediately. If a permanent record is 
not desired, erasing is accomplished 
by recording over the previously 
transcribed material. The cost 
ranges from $2.50 per reel for the 
30-minute tape to about $5 for a 
60-minute wire reel. 

One type of wire recorder, the 
Radio Corporation of America 
Wire Recorder, uses a selfcontained 
cartridge of wire which does not 
require hand-threading through the 
recording head. This cartridge con- 
tains 30 minutes of wire and costs 
about $15. Its simplicity is offset 
by its cost and a longer rewind pe- 
riod. 

The most widely-advertised type 
of tape recorder, the Brush De- 
velopment Company Sound Mirror, 
may be used for any period up to 
30 minutes on a single reel. Even 
the most skillful operator will prob- 











Herbert B. Gooden is on the fac- 
ulty of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair. Reported 
from the Social Studies, XXXIX 
(October, 1948), 248-50. 
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ably need three or four minutes to 
place another reel on the recorder 
and thread it. The tape tears easily, 
but it may be repaired quickly with 
cellulose adhesive tape. It is easy 
to edit the tape after some practice. 

Another type, the Webster Wire 
Recorder, can be used with 15-, 
30-, or 60-minute reels. The fine 
wire used requires care in handling. 
If the wire breaks or a program is 
edited, the wire may be tied with 
a square knot with no impairment 
of efficiency. 

The cartridge-type recorder de- 
scribed has a time indicator show- 
ing the minutes used in recording 
and amount of time remaining. 
Neither the tape recorder described 
nor the wire-ree] recorder has a 
time indicator. The tape and cart- 
ridge-type recorders automatically 
stop when the end of the wire is 
reached. All three types have a 
“tuning eye” or the equivalent to 
aid in recording without distortion. 

The amplifying unit and speak- 
er are integral parts of each fe- 
corder and offer sufficient volume 
for the average classroom. It is sim- 
ple to attach an auxiliary speaker 
and amplifier for auditorium use. 
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Volume and tone controls are in- 
cluded in the recording and play- 
back circuits. 

After careful instruction and 
considerable practice, nearly any 
alert high-school student can use 
and care for the equipment. It is 
best that a small number of per- 
sons handle and be responsible for 
the recording and playback. The 
recorders are well built and under 
normal and careful use should last 
indefinitely. 

There are many ways in which 
recorders may be used effectively 
in teaching the social studies. His- 
toty-in-the-making via the radio 
may be brought directly into the 
classroom. Classes are not always 
scheduled at the time of important 
radio broadcasts, but recordings can 
be made and used at any subse- 
quent time in the classroom. Group 
thinking and evaluations can be 
stimulated. Playback of important 
or controversial parts of such events 
can be done immediately. There 
does not need to be any lapse of 
time between the presentation of 
the topic, overview, and assign- 
ment. Immediate discussion follow- 
ing the use of a recorded program 
is likely to stimulate selfassignment 
and facilitate the continuity of cur- 
rent events lessons. 

Radio assignments are not al- 
ways effective due to the time lag 
between the assignment and the 
hour of radio listening or to home 
duties, out-of-school jobs, and for- 
getfulness. With the program 
brought to the classroom, most of 
these limitations are voided. Also, 
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attention seems to be better and 
more easily controlled. 

Radio programs, such as Caval- 
cade of America, CBS Is There, 
Mr. President, Town Meeting of 
the Air, People’s Platform, and In- 
vitation to Learning, can be brought 
to the classroom on the recorder. A 
library of recordings could be built 
for use in the classroom when per- 
tinent. There is much that is good 
in radio drama that should be 
utilized. 

Another use of the recorders in- 
volves the recording of oral reports 
by individuals, committees, and 
discussion panels prior to the time 
of presentation. Thus, they can be 
criticized and strengthened, errors 
can be corrected, and integration 
with the English department is pos- 
sible. 

Recordings of local events which 
are not broadcast can be made. The 
recorders are easily portable. Per- 
mission might be secured to record 
municipal council meetings and in- 
terviews with municipal officials. 
The variety of uses of magnetic re- 
corders for the social studies is 
limited only by the creative imagi- 
nation of the teacher. 

Criterions for judging the effec- 
tiveness of the recorders must be 
kept in mind. The purpose is not 
to entertain. It should be recog- 
nized that training in group rea- 
soning is an important part of the 
social-studies program. The induc- 
tive-deductive approach in using 
the recorders appears to work best 
in creating a learning situation and 
capitalizing on it. The realism of 
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recorded materials, in conjunction 
with visual aids wherever possible, 
stimulates learning. 

In any case, the use of recorders 
must be preceded by the setting up 
of objectives for the immediate and 
long-range solution of problems, 
the development of attitudes and 
appreciations, the recognition of 
facts and opinions, and other con- 
comitants. The development of hab- 
its of critical and suspended judg- 
ment is one of the most significant 
objectives. Securing creative re- 
sponse is also important. Important 
correlations with other subject mat- 
ter and life situations must not be 
ignored. 

An evaluation of the results of 
teaching with recorders should be 


Little Vote-Getters 
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made frequently. Short factual 
quizzes as pretests and longer ex. 
aminations following the use of 
recorded materials are desirable 
Student evaluation may be an im. 
portant guide to procedures. 

Success will be determined large. 
ly by the care with which the in. 
structor plans and his originality, 
Worthwhile objectives understood 
clearly by the students will assis 
in establishing the pattern of te 
sponse and learning. Magnetic re. 
corders are excellent to use in teach- 
ing, in motivating selfactivity, and 
in the development of creative 
projects. If properly and judicious. 
ly used, they will materially assis 
in vitalizing the social-studies pro- 
gram. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL children in Detroit, Michigan, demon- 
strated in a recent election that it is possible for children to 
be a real force in “getting out the vote,” according to 
American Heritage for December, 1948. Using as ap- 
proaches the techniques of (1) mailing a booklet to citizens 
citing the facts on the low percentages of potential voters 
who took advantage of their right to ballot, (2) mailing a 
mimeographed form letter to all adult citizens urging them 
to register, and (3) a personal letter to each adult urging 
him to vote, the pupils in selected schools were able to 
bring about significant increases in the number of voters 
in the districts embraced by their schools. The greatest 
increase took place in the case of those districts which con- 
centrated on getting the voters to register. Personal solici- 
tation was observed to have the least effect. Bringing pres- 
sure on citizens to register had the further effect of increas- 
ing the vote when election day came. The important result 
of the experiment, according to Ralph van Hoesen, author 
of the article, is that it showed that the schools can take 
an abundant part in stimulating voting and registering. 
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The American Teacher and the 


Present World Crisis 


ANNA R. MASKEL 


In the Connecticut Teacher 


J HE discovery of atomic fission 
has opened a new scientific epoch, 
holding the possibility of a more 
abundant life for mankind and the 
threat of mass annihilation. We 
stand before these delicately bal- 
anced possibilities awed, confused, 
and frightened. 

The acuteness of the situation 
has brought into focus the short- 
comings of our Western civiliza- 
tion. In scientific discovery we have 
made colossal progress, but we have 
failed to provide the safety that 
would make secure the fruits of our 
scientific achievements. 

A growing consciousness of our 
spiritual failings has made us real- 
ize the extent to which we have 
misused our inner resources in the 
pursuit of a transitory wealth, pow- 
er, and glory which we mistook for 
our manifest destiny. Intellectually, 
too, we have failed to grasp fully 
the consequences of our moral 
evasions, 

According to Pearl Buck, “‘three- 
fourths of the peoples of the world 
today are oppressed by bad govern- 
ment, are ignorant, are ill-fed and 
at the mercy of disease.’ Sub- 
merged peoples are striving to find 
their place in the sun. Their rise, 
says Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
sociologist, is axiomatic. 

In the course of history 19 civil- 
izations have fallen. Our Western 
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Anna R. Maskel is connected with 
the public schools of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Repori.d from the 
Connecticut Teacher, XVI (No- 
vember, 1948). 26-27. 
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Industrial Civilization, too, seems 
doomed, However, history need not 
repeat itself, if we have the insight 
and the vision to redirect its course. 
If Twentieth Century man can re- 
store the unity that the allied na- 
tions achieved in the crucible of 
danger; if he can revitalize the high 
resolve that led to the writing of 
the United Nations Charter; ard 
if he is willing to forego some cf 
the temporary privileges of sov- 
ereignty for a rational world or- 
der, it lies within his power to 
create a more abundant life, spirit- 
ually and materially, for all. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


It is in the moral sphere that 
teachers are being called on to lead 
the way. To quote the unheeded 
words of Emerson: “Efficient uni- 
versal education that makes men 
producers as well as consumers is 
the surest guarantee of progress in 
the arts of peace—is the mother 
of national prosperity. . . . Politics 
is an afterwork, a poor patching. 
We shall one day learn to super- 
sede politics by education.” 
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Democracy, as conceived in the 
American tradition, is a way of life 
based on ethical concepts which 
define man’s responsibilities to 
man, and the responsibilities of 
government to man, thereby grant- 
ing basic rights and fundamental 
freedoms to the individual. 

It is only by developing all of 
our human resources that we can 
find our true strength as a demo- 
cratic nation. And it is only to the 
extent that we assert in action in 
our everyday human relationships 
our belief in the democratic way of 
life that the peoples of the world 
will place their faith in us. 

To these ends our teaching must 
be purposed and dedicated. 

As John Ruskin wrote: “There 
is no wealth but life. That country 
is richest which nourishes the great- 
est number of noble and happy hu- 
man beings.” This definition ap- 
plies equally to the classroom as to 
the state, for each is a living mem- 
ber of the other. 

It is in the classroom, more than 
in any Other place, that children of 
diverse cultural backgrounds meet. 
It is in the classroom that teachers 
must begin to build that microcosm 
of a better world where personal 
dignity will be respected, and where 
everyone will be given not only the 
opportunity, but also the incentive 
to make the highest possible use of 
his endowments. 

Before any intercultural teaching 
can take place, the teacher must 
create within her classroom an emo- 
tional climate where every child 
will feel that he is appreciated, 
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wanted, needed. This sense of be. 
longing is essential for emotional 
balance and mental health and j; 
the first prerequisite for responsible 
citizenship. 

Teachers must also provide thos 
activities that will give children the 
experience of planning together, 
working together, learning to meet 
unlike points of view, and taking 
as well as giving criticism. 

This feeling of togetherness, we 
hope, will some day reach out, a 
Unesco has envisioned, into a 
ever-widening circle to include the 
home, the community, the nation, 
and the rest of the world. 

The art of thinking must be de 
veloped. If teachers can bring from 
their own richness of experience 1 
wide range of ideas to their chil 
dren’s activities, they will stimulate 
more effective thinking. Children 
will learn to form independent 
judgments; to discriminate between 
the logical and the improbable, be 
tween fact and propaganda. 

Open-mindedness is one of the 
crying needs of our times. 

When children are given the op 
portunity to assume responsibilities: 
to the extent that their readines 
permits, there will be less and les 
need for external authority. Em 
tions will be tempered by selfte 
straint. Ultimately, the best kind of 
discipline is that  selfdisciplin 
which comes from being able 
form independent judgments, snd 
from a devotion to worthy, modl 
principles rather than from obeti 
ence to an individual. 


Children need to know abu 
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the world in which they will have 
to live. Even a little understanding 
of the diversity of cultures, of the 
aspirations, achievements, and the 
ways of life of other peoples is a 
step towards reducing tensions and 
adjusting conflicts. It is not enough 
to teach children about the cumula- 
tive achievements of mankind. They 
must also be taught, in terms of 
cause and effect, the conflicts and 
issues of modern living. 

At the International Mental 
Health Congress, it was proposed 
that a “Science of Peace’ be estab- 
lished as part of an international 
educational program, and that there 
be “academies” to train for peace. 
It was further proposed that 12- 
year old children in many countries 
be screened for training in the sci- 
ence of peace. 

This is an idea worthy of con- 
sideration by all teachers, at every 
level, for the teaching of human 
relations begins in infancy, and 
human relations permeate all areas 
of human experience and aspira- 
tion. 

An enlightened and morally in- 
spired citizenry is essential for both 
democratic selfgovernment and for 
world government. Misinforma- 
tion, ignorance, and lack of a his- 
toric perspective are responsible for 
our failure to grasp the total pic- 
ture of our present condition. 


THE TEACHER AND WORLD CRISIS 
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Teachers must be free to give our 
children that background of in- 
formation which will help them to 
understand the problems of their 
community, nation, and how these 
problems are linked with those of 
the world. 

The United Nations Charter, 
even within its limitations, has 
opened a new era in human rela- 
tionships which acknowledges the 
sanctity of the individual and the 
brotherhood of man without bond- 


age. 
ERA OF CHANGE 


We are living in an age that re- 
quires a shift in emphasis from 
competitiveness toward coopera- 
tion; from economic advantage to- 
ward social responsibility; from 
hereditary privilege to equality of 
opportunity; from standardization 
to fresh creativeness; and from the 
glory of empire to the selfdeter- 
mination of peoples. 

The broader the base of par- 
ticipation in their respective gov- 
ernments by the peoples of the 
world, the closer we shall come to 
solving the major issues of our day. 
In the final analysis it is the moral 
fibre of the individual citizen that 
determines group destiny. 

And it is this moral fibre that 
the teachers of the world are being 
called upon to strengthen. 


Yd N Albion, Michigan, a social-science class held an 
essay contest entitled, “Who Is a True American?” A 
member of the class, a 14-year-old full-blooded Ottawa 


Indian, wrote just two words: “I am.” 






Lickin’ and Larnin’ 





FREDERICK J. MOFFITT 
New York State Education Department 


i SCHOOL-board member 
writes: ‘‘We are having a commu- 
nity argument over the question, 
‘To Spank or Not to Spank.’ We 
would like your views provided 
that you favor spanking!” A 
principal asks: “Should I, under 
any circumstances, ever use cor- 
poral punishment?’’ A supervisor 
tells us: “I am gradually going 
crazy with a teacher who has weak 
discipline. How can I help such a 
teacher?” 

Despite the wishful thinking of 
those who believe that corporal 
punishment is no longer a school 
problem, such is not the case. The 
conditions which contribute to poor 
pupil behavior are increasing. They 
may be found in every over- 
crowded classroom or inadequate 
school building, in the harassment 
of overworked teachers, in the 
overzealousness and inexperience of 
new supervisors, in the lack of 
community understanding of the 
objectives of modern education, 
and in the frustration of the young- 
sters of the postwar period. 

Corporal punishment is the ex- 
pression of an unchanging, authori- 
tarian system and is peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to our modern democratic 
approach to education. The fixing 
of habits, attitudes, and knowledges 
it might accomplish is no longer 
the aim of education. The child 
may learn the multiplication table. 
He will also learn to loathe the 
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subject, the teacher, and the school; 
to fear, to hate, to lie and cheat, 
There is no evidence that corporal 
punishment directly weakens unde- 
sirable activities or facilitates de 
sirable reaction patterns. When- 
ever it is used, there is evidence of 
weakness in handling pupils. 
Corporal punishment? No! Dis- 
cipline? Yes, by all means! There 
are some for whom discipline 
comes “easy,” but in general it is 
an acquired technique. The super- 
visor should decide with every 
teacher just what constitutes good 
discipline. Desirable pupil behavior 
comes about only when the group 
is engaged in activities, projeds, 
tasks, or studies which have cleat 
meaning and value to the group 
and to each member thereof. Every 
child has the desire to gain a sense 
of personal achievement and of 
group recognition and acceptanc. 
The child who sees a clear-cut pur 
pose and direction in what he is 
planning and doing will be less apt 
to develop unsocial behavior. 
This means planning—planning 
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LICKIN’ 


a daily program which meets the 
needs of children, planning activ- 
ities which give outlet for purpose- 
ful group and individual activities, 
planning with the children. 

The supervisor may help the 
teacher by arranging faculty meet- 
ings for exploration of the mean- 
ing and purposes of discipline with 
possible excursions into the histori- 
cal and philosophical backgrounds; 
by regular individual teacher con- 
ferences (complicated by no sud- 
den emotional crisis) where ‘‘case”’ 
studies are examined ; by straighten- 
ing out bumps in the age-grade 
charts. The supervisor must study 
each teacher's unique personality 
and treat her as a person—check- 
ing her strengths and weaknesses, 
adjusting and encouraging, and 
keeping strain and worry at a mini- 
mum; when necessary, arranging 
for a change of schedule, a lessen- 
ing of pupil load, a more liberal 
use of visiting days with “master” 
teachers, or a reassignment and a 
new challenge. 

Both supervisor and _ teacher 
should give attention to physical 
factors, Is there enough space in the 
toom? Are seats comfortable, suit- 
ably arranged, and adjusted to size? 
Does the classroom have a home- 
like appearance? Is it properly 
heated, ventilated, and lighted? 
Are recreational facilities adequate? 
Are blackboards in line of vision? 
Are instructional materials ade- 
quate and at hand? Are there dis- 
tracting influences such as hall traf- 
fic, street noises, noisy furniture, 
unnecessary interruptions? 
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Is the teacher democratic? Does 
she use ‘‘we,” “our,” “us” instead 
of “I want,” “you do,” “do it for 
me?” Does she call each child by 
name? Does she have plans and 
materials ready? Is the program 
varied, interesting, with occasional 
pleasant breaks and surprises? Is 
a little drama injected into the 
work-a-day routine? Children need 
ptaise; they like to be constructive- 
ly busy; they love drama and color, 
pretty costumes, and a little “play- 
acting.” 

Such factors as the teacher’s alert- 
ness, voice, temperament, experti- 
ence, standards, knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, presentation, and fair- 
ness and honesty determine pupil 
behavior. There are significant small 
techniques: “Blanket” threats, 
pleas, or tears are never very effec- 
tive; overt behavior should be dis- 
cussed in private; bluster or wild 
threats are an invitation to trouble; 
sarcasm invites defiance; sheer bore- 
dom is responsible for many be- 
havior problems; 85 degrees is 
apt to raise something besides the 
room temperature; and there is 
definite correlation between pupil 
behavior and poor equipment, 
limited teaching materials, and nar- 
row courses of study. 

Good manners beget good man- 
ners, and a pleasant, quiet voice is 
an asset. Any reprimands should be 
brief and to the point. When for- 
mal order is expected, teachers 
should admonish by name and in a 
tone that means business but which 
is not unpleasant. The well-ad- 
justed teacher relies upon reason- 
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ing, a social situation, calm repeti- 
tion of directions, and infinite pa- 
tience; the “poor disciplinarian” 
uses the sharp command, the stri- 
dent voice, the threat, the deprival 
of group activity, or the ignoring 
of the pupil. 

All teachers need help to enable 
them to exercise skill in diagnos- 
ing each case, in finding the real 
causes of difficulty, and in adjust- 
ing the individual treatment to meet 
the individual needs of the individ- 
ual pupil. Most classroom disorders 
indicate some thwarting of the pu- 
pil. Causes may be found in the 
home or in data from the family 
physician, the psychological exami- 
nation, the health history, and the 
gamut of social and emotional ex- 
periences of the child. 

There are an increasing number 
of sociometric devices available for 
discovering the ‘‘why” of pupil be- 
havior. In many school systems, the 
cumulative folder of information 
about each pupil has been expanded 
and refined. A particularly inter- 
esting study, “How to Construct a 
Sociogram,” was published by the 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The ‘Guess Who” tests 
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(read Helping Teachers Under. 
stand Children, American Coungil 
on Education) are an interesting 
new approach to the solution of 
behavior problems. 

The supervisor, teacher, and par- 
ent can make for the child a happy 
school environment with challenges 
and responsibilities. Together they 
may find that in the understanding 
of the whole child his behavior 
problems may be solved. 

In the booklet, “Discipline— 
What Is It?”, Helen Steers Burgess 
says: “If we can stop thinking of 
our children as ‘good’ or as ‘bad; 
but as learning; if we can look far 
ahead for them and teach them so 
that some day they will not need 
us; if we can in the meantime use 
every skill that our own love brings 
and that science can contribute to 
reveal to us what life looks like to 
a child and to interpret our values 
in terms that are understandable to 
a child; if we can do these things, 
and at the same time enjoy our chil- 
dren in each swiftly passing phase, 
then truly, that old bugbear, ‘the 
discipline problem,’ will dissolve 
into the splendid process of lear- 
ing how to live.” 


Danger: Boys at Work 


ACCORDING to the Sierra Education News, one of only 30 
cyclotrons in the world has been built by four boys in the 
El Cerrito, California, High School. The young atom 
smashers were supervised by their teacher, Ben- 


jamin V. Siegel, and assisted by a 


ormer student of his. 


Five pages of the periodical, Physics Today, were devoted 
to the exploits of the youngsters in connection with the con- 


struction of the cyclotron. 
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A Child-Guidance Unit for Mental Hygiene 


WILSON H. GUERTIN 


In the Elementary School Journal 


Al N average of three pupils in 


each classroom will spend part of 
their lives in mental institutions; 
for the mental patients of today, 
the pupils of yesterday, occupy 
more beds in mental hospitals than 
do the medical cases in general 
hospitals. These statistics ignore 
the tremendous number of border- 
line cases of mental disorder. 
In general hospitals one-half the 
patients manifest mental symptoms 
serious enough to warrant psychi- 
atric attention. Alcoholics, vagrants, 
delinquents, and criminals demon- 
strate their mental disturbances by 
antisocial behavior. Hypochondri- 
acs, pedants, etc., express their 
mental difficulties in still different 
ways, 

In medical terms, the disease is 
insidious in onset, is chronic, and 
the symptoms which have de- 
veloped prevent successful therapy. 
We should not be led into blissful 
optimism by the sensational reports 
of newly developed therapies. Even 
shock therapy is now regarded with 
skepticism by some psychiatrists. 

Treatment of mental diseases 
closely parallels that of the common 
cold. The doctors afford us some 
telief from the symptoms, and we 
are protected from further break- 
down by entering a sheltered en- 
vironment. Then we wait around 
for a spontaneous recovery, in the 
meantime swearing that we will 
take better care of ourselves in the 
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future. The proper course for the 
control and reduction of these dis- 
eases is use of hygienic measures 
rather than therapy. 

Psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
social workers spend much of their 
time studying the roots of mental 
troubles which lie in early child- 
hood. Childhood sources of diffi- 
culty are multiform and each case 
is unique, but sibling rivalry, over- 
protection, rejection, severe sex pro- 
hibitions, overstrong parental at- 
tachments, inadequate opportunity 
for expression of aggression, and 
the infant-training problems of 
feeding and elimination constitute 
some of the general areas. 

Therapeutic and hygienic meas- 
ures are often simple when applied 
to children. If the parents’ coop- 
eration can be obtained, the prog- 
nosis for adjustment is almost al- 
ways good. The use of exhortation 
and condemnation in the treatment 
of these patients is waning, and en- 
lightened persons now ask sincere- 
ly, “Why do they do these things?” 
Punishment, warnings, and “‘lec- 
tures” not only fail to solve chil- 
dren’s problems but often intensify 
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them. The complex analysis of be- 
havior problems requires persons 
trained in the techniques of diag- 
nosis—a training which cannot or- 
dinarily be expected of teachers. 
Yet some responsibility lies on 
everyone’s shoulders; for it is 
everybody’s obligation to see that 
sickness in our children is properly 
treated. 

There are many pupils who need 
help, and they need it now! Just 
as the physician is obliged to pro- 
vide surgical treatment for a newly 
recognized cancer, so the educator 
is morally required to provide guid- 
ance for the child who begins to 
manifest behavior problems. 

Educators have always been hon- 
ored by the implied trust of the 
parents who send their children 
to school. It is often difficult to 
provide everything the children 
should have, but mental-health 
programs are indispensable. The 
establishment of mental-hygiene 
units offers a big challenge to any 
administrator; for it is no easy job. 
It calls for bold, spirited persons, 
who possess a sense of social duty 
and the foresight of the pioneer. 
Action is required to make the 
dreams of tomorrow the realities 
of today. 


THE CHILD-GUIDANCE UNIT 
IN THE SCHOOL 


Every educator appreciates the 
critical need for handling behavior 
problems effectively, but other 


problems are important too. Be- 
cause the present trend is to adapt 
the school to the child, the child 
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must be evaluated accurately. Spe. 
cial classes for crippled and for 
mentally retarded children are op. 
erated more efficiently if a psycho- 
logical evaluation sets forth the as. 
sets and liabilities of the pupil. 

Teachers with personal prob. 
lems should be encouraged to seek 
help from a psychologist, because 
happy, well-adjusted teachers pro- 
vide a maximum of satisfaction for 
the needs of the pupils. 

Special lectures can be arranged 
to give both teachers and parents 
a better appreciation of the chil- 
dren’s problems. A vocational and 
aptitude counseling service might 
be established to provide better 
occupational adjustment for high. 
school seniors and alumni. 

The guidance unit must be ¢- 
tablished as a service to the chil- 
dren of the school; its inestimable 
advantages to the school must be 
secondary. The general atmosphere 
of the counseling sessions must be 
permissive. Punitive action can 
never be taken against the child 
The child must learn to deem its 
privilege to have the guidance 
workers sincerely interested in him 
and should regard them as friends 

Community lectures and pam 
phlets can do much to insure the 
operation of parents, who oftes 
must take an active part in the thet 
apy. The good will of the publi 
must be retained. Thus the fer 
parents who fail to cooperate wil 
find their children dropped fro 
the “‘active list,” in accordance with 
their implied wishes. 

The cost of a guidance unit § 
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small compared to the benefits de- 
rived from it. Over a period of 
years, an actual reduction in ex- 
penditures for mental-health serv- 
ices should occur. Pupils who 
would have required the expendi- 
ture of public funds will be able 
to contribute their share for the 
care of others. A unit for a com- 
munity of 30,000 could operate on 
a minimum budget of $20,000 a 
year. 

A staff of four, which might con- 
sist of a psychologist, a teacher or 
social worker, a stenographer, and 
a clerk, could suffice for a com- 
munity of this size. A psychiatrist 
should be available for the exami- 
nation of children who show 
marked psychiatric deviations. Such 
a unit could handle about 400 pu- 
pils a year because many of them 
would present simple academic 
problems. 

Since effective therapy follows 
from correct diagnosis, the success 
of the program depends on careful 
and accurate evaluation of all pa- 
tients. Simple diagnostic procedures 
could be handled by the clerk, who 
would learn to screen intelligence, 
achievement, and personality diffi- 
culties with paper-and-pencil tests. 
More accurate, individual diagnostic 
techniques would be applied by the 
psychologist. The social worker 
would obtain a history of school 
adjustment from the teacher and 
construct a formulation of the prob- 
lem. At a daily staff meeting, the 
psychologist would outline the 
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UNIT 


problem and suggest the diagnostic 
methods to be used. The following 
day the data obtained would be re- 
viewed at the staff meeting for 
diagnostic conclusions and thera- 
peutic recommendations. 

The social worker would execute 
the therapeutic recommendations. 
In more difficult cases, involving 
individual counseling, the psycholo- 
gist would assume the function of 
therapist. Follow-up reports on the 
execution of recommendations and 
the progress of the patient would 
be made at the end of three months. 

The stenographer will have short- 
hand notes from the staff meetings 
from which to type each case rec- 
ord. The records will contain data 
concerning the nature of the prob- 
lem, the school history, and the 
history from parents (when tre- 
quired), as well as diagnostic 
formulations, recommendations, 
and the history of progress. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


It is hoped that each administra- 
tor who reads this article will ask 
himself, ‘Why don’t I have a men- 
tal-hygiene program in my school?” 
Whatever the reason, every admin- 
istrator should remember that the 
health and happiness of the chil- 
dren in the community are en- 
trusted to him and that the future 
of these children is in his hands. 

How long must we continue to 
pay for that ‘‘pound of cure” when 
the “ounce of prevention” is so 
near at hand? 




























iad HE sound objectives of educa- 
tion cannot be achieved until sub- 
ject departments are eliminated or 
there is complete and effective co- 
operation among them. Frankly the 
writer prefers the former as he 
despairs of achieving the latter. 

That the sum of the parts equals 
the whole is not true except where 
the parts and the whole are numer- 
ical. Each of the high-school de- 
partments may do its specialized 
work well and the school may still 
fail to develop a single well-inte- 
grated personality. 

How did the high school, like 
the college, become departmental- 
ized? At the outset it was a col- 
lege-preparatory school. Colleges 
then offered only academic or cul- 
tural programs. They considered 
precollege study of English, for- 
eign language, mathematics, and 
science essential. Another reason 
for the similarity between second- 
ary-school and college curriculums 
was the prevalent belief in faculty 
psychology. Mathematics was 
studied to make us logical; science, 
to make us observing; and lan- 
guage, to make us cultured. 

The reasons for departmentaliza- 
tion in an earlier day do not now 
apply; no new and defensible rea- 
sons have been advanced, unless 
you call the higher salaries paid de- 
partment heads a reason. 





Cooperation vs. Competition in 
Secondary Education 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 
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There has been, and will be 
more, dilution of traditional sub- 
jects as social studies replace the 
formal history sequence; compos- 
ite mathematics replaces the formal 
mathematics sequence; foreign lan- 
guages ate dropped for numerous 
reasons; general science replaces 
the formal science sequence; and 
practical, industrial, commercial, 
and household arts become accept: 
able substitutes for almost any of 
the optional academic sequences 
—not only for purposes of general 
education but for college entrance 
as well. Well-qualified all-around 
teachers will suffice if a sufficient 
number have majored in courses 
represented by present departments 
to an extent that will enable them 
to provide reasonable leadership in 
a special field. 

The writer believes that as long 
as there are departments so long 
will there be competitive frictions. 
But the writer knows that depart 
mentalization will be with us for 
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long time—not because it couldn't 
be done away with at once if re- 
sponsible department leadership 
willed it so, but because rarely, if 
ever, do special interests take the 
initiative in a move to eliminate 
themselves. 

The trend toward greater gen- 
eralization and less specialization at 
the high-school level is unmistak- 
able. Present evils will some day 
be remedied. In the meantime, 
some progress in the field of sec- 
ondary education can be made by 
active and full departmental coop- 
eration as a substitute for competi- 
hon. 


EXAMPLES 


For specific evidence of competi- 
tion and friction, the writer will 
draw on his own field, business ed- 
ucation. 

In New York, ‘commercial geog- 
raphy” and “business economics” 
have been absorbed by the social 
studies department because the 
titles include the words “econom- 
ics” and ‘“‘geography.”’ The consent 
of the business department was 
neither given nor asked for. At the 
state department level, and among 
commercial teachers throughout the 
state, there is resentment against 
what they believe to be evidence 
of the struggle for departmental 
dominance by the social studies 
group. 

Business economics and commer- 
cial geography have, of course, 
been shamefully neglected by busi- 
ness educators. So, the readers say, 
what are you complaining about? 
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Just this: lack of cooperation in 
considering what to do about these 
subjects, and the resultant harm- 
ful friction that will prevent or 
make unnecessarily difficult much- 
needed cooperation between these 
two closely allied departments. 
There are other subjects about which 
controversy is likely to arise — 
business law, consumer economics, 
consumer goods, junior economic 
training, and perhaps others. 

Furthermore, there is no evi- 
dence that commercial geography 
and business economics will be 
handled any better as “segments” 
of a social studies sequence. Fail- 
ure on the part of the social studies 
and business leadership to get to- 
gether and plan what is best makes 
it inevitable that boys and girls 
will be cheated of their right to the 
best that can be offered them in 
these areas of education. 

The director of business educa- 
tion in one of our largest cities not 
long ago conceded that the clerical 
type junior business training being 
taught is all wrong. He refused to 
change to a more defensible type 
because that would invite a de- 
mand by the director of social 
studies that it be transferred to his 
department. Cooperation? Not at 
all. Unadulterated competition, and 
at the expense of youth. The social 
studies director must accept a share 
of the blame as he has never taken 
the initiative to bring about that 
degree of understanding of com- 
mon problems which must underlie 
the needed cooperation. 

To show what can be done—a 
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business department head conceded 
business economics to the social 
studies department, but continues 
to teach the subject under the so- 
cial studies director. Both are con- 
tributing to the success of the 
course, and the students benefit. 

There is friction between the 
home economics department and 
the business departments—much 
overlapping and needless duplica- 
tion. Some duplication is desirable. 
It is unnecessary, unplanned dupli- 
cation that is bad. Lack of coopera- 
tion results in this kind. 

Between the English department 
and the business department, lack 
of cooperation has developed in 
places. The sad part of it all is 
that both departments are usually 
in the wrong. One wants too much 
specialization; the other, too little. 
Only by genuinely honest coopera- 
tive effort to reconcile these differ- 
ences can something more nearly 
ideal be developed and offered suc- 
cessfully. 

The author is not pleading the 
cause of business education as 
against general education. He is in- 
dicting all departments—not in 
every school situation of course. No 
department can make its best con- 
tribution to the complex job of 
training youth for life except in 
close cooperation with all other de- 
partments. Let’s quit giving lip 
service only to this point of view 
and do something constructive to- 
ward its implementation. Each de- 
partment should comb its field for 
points of contact with other fields 
and set about the business of get- 
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ting together all parties concerned 
for an attack on their mutual prob. 
lems. 

SUMMARY 

It would be a fine thing if al] 
departments in full cooperation 
could be induced to do these 
things: 

1. Agree on the irreducible mini. 
mum of general education for all, 

2. Pool all instruction materials 
and divest themselves of depart. 
mental names and status. 

3. Select from the common pool 
all materials needed. . 

4. Organize selected material into 
segments of instruction without re- 
gard for traditional department 
lines. 

5. Combine these segments into 
a required minimal program which 
will bear little resemblance to tra- 
ditional subject ‘‘constants,” or 
even to the current “‘core curric- 
lum” of traditional subjects. 

6. Assign the best qualified teach- 
ers to teach each segment regard- 
less of his previous departmental 
affiliations. 

7. In short, form a team for the 
achievement of primary aims. 

Public interest in secondary edu- 
cation is aroused as _ never 
before in the writer's half century 
of service in education. Resolve to 
shake off departmenta] shackles to 
the extent they have outlived their 
usefulness. Strike out in new diret- 
tions with assurance of public sup 
port and ultimate success. Lets 
cease being departmental specialists 
and become educators in fact, no 
merely in name. 
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Sociodrama in High-School Classes 
JEAN D. GRAMBs and LUCIEN B. KINNEY 


In Social Education 


LAY-ACTING with young 
children has been a happy way of 
giving them experiences with as- 

ts of the adult world and also 
has provided their teachers with in- 
sights into what the child thinks of 
the world. Sociodrama is the high- 
school version of this well-tried 
method. High-school students, in a 
gpontaneous portrayal of President 
Truman talking over the coal crisis 
with John L. Lewis, will reveal 
how well or how little they under- 
stand the personalities of these na- 
‘tional figures, and how deeply they 
see into the issues that are in- 


‘volved. Such portrayal gives the 


actors and their audience a feeling 
of vital participation in these is- 
sues, gives life to their reading and 
discussions, and is an impetus to 
further learning. 

“But,” say the already. hard- 
working teachers, “we have too 
much to do already to give time 
to writing out and memorizing 
scripts.” There is no need for a 
sctipt because the student becomes 
the person whose role he is taking. 


' By such transmutation the student 


understands how that person feels, 
why he acts as he does, and why 
he believes as he believes. 

There are only three major pre- 
requisites to the successful use of 
sociodrama: (1) that the class have 
a cooperative group feeling—every- 
one be concerned about the accurate 
portrayal and understanding of 
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some social issue; (2) that the 
students have some knowledge of 
situations and the persons they are 
to represent; and (3) that the 
sociodrama be used as a learning 
device rather than as an end in 
itself. 

The object of a dramatization 
may be to clarify the issues in the 
debate over the 160-acre limitation 
on Central Valley Project govern- 
ment-financed irrigation. One stu- 
dent may be the owner. of a small 
farm who favors the 160-acre limi- 
tation;. another, a veteran who de- 
sires to buy a small farm in this 
area but isn’t clear about the prob- 
lem; a third, a large orchardist who 


.opposes the acreage limitation. The 


characters could meet at the corner 
drug store. The student who takes 
a role will not only have to know 
the arguments for his point of 
view, but how it feels to be a per- 
son who holds that viewpoint. The 
whole class would be drawn into 
the portrayal by critically evaluat- 
ing the adequacy of the presenta- 
tion of the sociodrama by their 
classmates. 





























The actual steps a classroom 
teacher should take are: 

1. Select the situation. The situa- 
tion should be simple, revolving 
about one main idea or issue, and 
should involve personalities. The 
issues should be those that arise be- 
cause people have different desires, 
beliefs, hopes and aspirations, or 
problems that occur because peo- 
ple do not understand each other's 
point of view. The teacher should 
have an idea clearly in mind when 
introducing sociodrama for the first 
time; later the class will be eager to 
describe situations of their own 
choosing. Situations requiring from 
two to four characters are easiest 
to begin with. The teacher, with 
the help of the class, will describe 
each of the roles and set the situa- 
tion. 

2. Choose participants. When 
first trying out sociodrama, the 
teacher should select students fair- 
ly well informed on the issue to be 
presented, who are imaginative, ar- 
ticulate, and selfassured. The 
“showoff” often freezes up in this 
sort of situation; the shy student 
feels insecure and inadequate. Both 
types can be assisted in their own 
personality adjustment by first being 
given minor prop roles and later 
being allowed to take larger roles. 
It will be found that those with 
dramatic training are not necessar- 
ily the best participants since socio- 
drama draws on the individual's 
own resources of feeling and imag- 
ination. The teacher should place 
the student in roles and situations 
that will be of benefit to him. If 
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the problem is one of prejudice, 
those with marked prejudice should 
unobtrusively be selected to dem. 
onstrate the issue. 

3. Set the stage. Participants 
should be sent out of the room to 
think themselves into the role they 
are to take. Also, the participants 
may want to decide how the scene 
will look, where the furniture will 
be, who will enter first, and other 
staging details. Later, the class may 
describe the setting before pattici- 
pants are selected. 

4, Prepare the audience. The 
teacher should direct the class to 
observe the action as though each 
one were acting On it. The students 
should be concerned with how 
a housewife would act and what she 
would say when defending her in- 
terest in soap operas, rather than 
how Harriet Smith acted as the 
housewife. 

Emphasis on the exploratory na- 
ture of the sociodrama should be 
clear to participants and audience 
—that no finished product is ex- 
pected; in fact, everyone will jean 
more if the participants are con- 
siderably less than perfect. 

5. Act out the situation. When 
a student seems to be slipping out 
of his role, the teacher may remind 
him of what he is trying to do; 
when the students seem to reach a 
dead end, the teacher should cut 
the situation short. Otherwise, the 
teacher should allow the action to 
follow its own pattern. The feel- 
ing of freedom to become wholly 
involved in the situation contributes 
immeasurably to the reality and the 
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success Of the sociodrama. Few will 
last more than five minutes. 

6. Follow-up. When the situa- 
tion is finished, the class will be 
eager with comments. This stimula- 
tion of discussion which centers on 
how people feel and why they act 
as they do is one of the basic con- 
tributions of sociodrama. The stu- 
dents may have so many ideas for 
a reenactment of the situation that 
it should then be appropriate to go 
through it again with new actors. 
The students may feel, on the other 
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hand, that more knowledge is nec- 
essary before trying again. The alert 
teacher will make the most of this 
Opportunity. 

Teachers who are interested in 
trying this method might do well 
to form a small group and run 
through some sociodramas of their 
own. Teacher-principal, teacher- 
parent, teacher-student problems 
will be fitting subjects. An experi- 
ence in a sociodrama is the best 
way of discovering what this meth- 
od accomplishes. 

















» * uid Suit Explained 


AN article in The School Review for December, 1948, 
throws some light on that rare bird, the zoot-suiter. In 
“The Social-Studies Teacher and the Emotional Needs of 
Adolescents,” Bruno Bettelheim explains the dress of the 
species as reflecting the fact that he has not gained adult 
status although he has outgrown childhood. Still under 
parental control, the zoot-suiter feels the need to revolt 
and assert a certain amount of independence. But he is 
also keenly aware of the fact that he is still unable to pro- 
vide for himself the necessities of life. 

The zoot-suiter shows his ambivalence toward his par- 
ents, writes Mr. Bettelheim, by his method of dressing. He 
ridicules adults with the zoot suit by overdoing their dress. 
He attains a dubious “grown-up” look by this means, but 
like a little boy, he refuses to get a haircut when in need. 
Further prestige is his if his suit is expensive. 

The poor zoot-suiters are doubly marginal, continues the 
author. They are marginal because of their social origin 
and because they are adolescents. “Therefore,” he adds, 
“they caricature those tendencies which are found in most 
normal adolescents.” 

























Education for Spinsters 






DorotHy Yost DEEGAN 
In the Journal of the AAUW 


&g T is heartening to discover that 
increasing numbers of American 
colleges are offering courses in The 
Family. Such a trend must be 
rooted in the assumption that, in 
spite of the appalling number of 
divorces and the countless emo- 
tionally empty or unhappy mar- 
riages, monogamous marriage is 
still worth fostering. 

But there is one discrepancy. 
Among the thousands of young 
women now in college are many 
who will never marry. No girl can 
be certain when in college whether 
she will marry or not, or if she 
does marry that it will be for life. 

Using the American novel as a 
social document, beginning with 
Hawthorne and ending in 1935, 
one finds that by far the majority 
of the single women are minor 
characters. Usually they are tall, 
thin, gaunt, selfish and selfcen- 
tered, queer-looking, and queer-act- 
ing. If they earn their living (most 
of them are dependent), they do so 
at humble work such as dressmak- 
ing, housework, or practical nurs- 
ing. Even as school teachers, they 
are usually untrained, prudish wom- 
en, overly strong on discipline. Few 
hold honored places in their com- 
munities; none holds a public of- 
fice. 

Novelists seem not to be aware 
of the changed pattern of depend- 
ency or of the great numbers of 
single women who have made last- 
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ing contributions to society. A curi- 
ous corollary emerged along with 
the stereotype. When a woman was 
attractive, ambitious, admirable, or 
successful, she was “rewarded” by 
marriage. 

Approaching the present, one 
found more single women becom- 
ing more important characters. But 
even here, their lives were still 
pitiful. And down to the very 
doorstep of the present appeared 
the same gaunt women, living their 
selfish lives. 

That this stereotype persists in 
the social mind carries significance. 
The question here, however, is its 
implications for the education of 
women. If it is hard to be a wom- 
an, the findings seem to indicate 
that it is harder to be a single 
woman. She is often driven into 
becoming the very creature she is 
criticized for being. 

What can college teach a girl 
which will make her a better wife 
and mother if she marries, or en- 
rich her life if she does not? 

First, education can help make 
her familiar with the body of so- 
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cial data regarding singleness. Her 
attention can be called to such ster- 
eotypes as have been mentioned. She 
can be directed into those vocations 
which approximate women’s im- 
memorial role and therefore are 
likely to offer the greatest emo- 
tional satisfaction. She can consider 
the problem of economic depend- 
ency as it peculiarly affects single 
women. 

Second, college can bring her 
to face the possibility that she may 
not marry. This may prove to be 
the greatest of all incentives toward 
marriage, but it will also force her 
to consider how she can plan a 
satisfying life whether she marries 
or not. 

Third, she can be taught more 
effectively and extensively to live 
as a member of the group, thus 
helping to avoid emotional isola- 
tion later in life. She can learn to 
participate in preeminently social 
sports and games which can be 
continued throughout her mature 
life. She can learn the techniques 
of group participation which will 
encourage her always to be a func- 
tioning part of community life. She 
can learn the social skills to gain 
competence and confidence. 

When it comes to teaching house- 
keeping skills, several questions 
arise. For instance, why learn all 
about baby-care if one is never to 
have a child? Should we rather 
provide a way to learn such things 
after the need has arisen? She 
should learn how to follow a recipe, 
to make minor clothing repairs and 
alterations, to choose and arrange 
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furnishings, to contribute to the 
physical comfort of others. On 
such fundamentals she can build 
in any direction—into living in 
one room or managing a large fam- 
ily household. What is more im- 
portant is the inculcating of an 
attitude which regards housework 
not as an evil and a chore, but as 
a potentially rewarding experience. 

A girl should be helped to de- 
velop the kind of sensitivity that 
leads to understanding of the 
nuances of human behavior, and 
to practice of the saving graces of 
tact, diplomacy, and a sense of 
humor. Married or unmarried, her 
life will be happier if she has 
learned how to smooth the way for 
those whose lives she touches. A 
good wife and mother does this 
for her family; a good teacher, in 
her relations with her students. 

Living may impose on a woman 
the need to do a man’s work and to 
carry the responsibilities that come 
with financial independence— 
sometimes under unfair conditions. 
But what is needed today is not 
so much emphasis on “rights” and 
“equality” as a sure philosophy of 
life. Women need to focus their en- 
ergies on the positive values of 
being women rather than on what 
is denied them by not being men. 

Traditionally, the phrase being 
a woman implies being a wife and 
mother, but it need not. A wom- 
an can make richer every kind of 
human relationship. She can learn 
to be a woman, and to be glad to 
be a woman, regardless of her spe- 
cific role. 


The “Expert’’ in Leadership 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


In the School Executive 


Al REVOLUTIONARY change 
has taken place in our concept of 
the “expert” in leadership. Under 
the earlier concept the expert was 
one who knew best how to teach, 
what was the curriculum content, 
and how the school should be ad- 
ministered. He told teacher and 
parents what to do and how to do 
it. Gradually a different concept has 
come into our profession. In our 
best leadership practice the expert 
is one who knows how to release 
the creative talents of those with 
whom he works. 

Our faith in the future rests not 
only on our respect for the dignity 
of individuals; it depends also on 
our faith in the capacity of men to 
determine their own criterions of 
truth and value. 

It is this concept of the creative 
nature of human personality which 
divides our world. The democracies 
believe that society will be more 
productive if organized so as to free 
the human spirit. Totalitarian pat- 
terns chain the human spirit. 

In the application of creative 
leadership in the educational enter- 
prise, we face two major tasks. One 
is the determination of the needed 
educational program; the other, 
putting the program into effect. Too 
often educational leaders confine 
their emphasis to the problem of 
how to get people to do certain 
things. Perhaps we have failed to 
realize the true nature of the edu- 
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cative process. When we have 
brought about the fullest release 
possible of the creative talents of 
children, we have achieved good 
education. Similarly, the fullest te. 
lease of the creative powers of 
teachers and adults in the commu- 
nity is the immediate goal of every 
educational leader. 


FREEDOM AND SECURITY 


The number of teachers who 
have settled into a routine of per- 
functory time-serving is distressing. 
If you ask the teachers what they 
lack in creative leadership, they will 
emphasize the need for greater se 
curity, a greater sense of belonging 
in relationships with fellow work 
ers, and more freedom to work and 
live creatively with children. 

The present financial difficulties 
of the teaching profession contrib- 
ute to a feeling of “‘jitteryness. 
The record of administrators in ad- 
vocating better salaries and em- 
ployment conditions for teachers is 
not a glorious one. Whatever gains 
teachers have made have come 
about mainly through their own 
organization and effort. 

But salary is perhaps not the mos! 
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important form of security. There 
is a sense of one’s own worth in 
relation to goals that are meaning- 
ful. The teacher who feels his prin- 
cipal has respect for his ability and 
real affection for him as a person 
has the foundation for security. 
The first requisite to leadership is 
a faith in people; the second, that 
the leader’s faith be known to his 
associates. 

Some people curry favor with 
their superiors by keeping others in 
line, holding salaries down, and 
being careful not to “stick their 
necks out” on controversial issues 
or in defense of those in difficulty. 
To release the creative abilities of 
others, you must forget about your- 
self and think about others and 
what is best for them. This is not 
heroism; it is scientific leadership. 
Our cumulative knowledge of the 
nature of the human organism and 
of human behavior demonstrates the 
potency of warm human relation- 
ships in releasing creative talents 
ind stimulating group action and 
cooperation. 

Most important of all, no one can 
do his best unless free to be him- 
self. Too many administrators are 
ifraid of freedom. Gestapo methods 
may catch the occasional offender; 
they also destroy the freedom of 
those who wish to give themselves 


fully to their jobs. Every year our 


tducational institutions should abol- 
ish all rules and reestablish only 
those absolutely necessary to suc- 
cessful education. 

One of the greatest sources of 
frustration to teachers is a feeling 
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that administrative pressures pre- 
vent them from being free in the 
classroom. Sometimes this feeling 
is imaginary—an alibi for lack of 
initiative, In other cases, lack of 
understanding or wrong personal 
attitudes may be responsible. Ad- 
ministrators are too often cold and 
noncommunicative in their relation- 
ships. Perhaps excessive school size 
is responsible. High schools have 
too many departments and depart- 
mental chairmen. School systems 
have too many specialized super- 
visory officers who operate without 
proper integration. When building 
and equipment maintenance be- 
comes an end in itself, it is a rigid 
control. Also, overstress on economy 
gives many teachers the feeling that 
money, not educational ideas, domi- 
nates the system. 


SHORT TERMS 


Our organizations are too cum- 
bersome, too complicated, too much 
controlled by vested interests. Per- 
haps no administrator should hold 
a post more than, say, three years. 
An administrator soon begins to 
think of is school, bis subjects, Ais 
departments. Size of budget, size of 
staff, power for himself—all be- 
come more important than the edu- 
cational growth of pupils or pro- 
fessional growth of teachers. 

Administrators should not receive 
large financial rewards above what 
they would receive as teachers. This 
would permit frequent administra- 
tive changes without financial loss 
to the individuals involved. Also, 
administrators should do some 
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teaching so that they might never 
lose touch with the teachers’ actual 
roblems. 

Finally, all organizations should 
be simple. Probably the best organi- 
zations are those in small towns 
where the teacher is responsible di- 
rectly to the superintendent. We 
need to streamline the administra- 
tive organization and process to do 
these things and many others: 

1. Make it easy for teachers to 
see those who pass final judgment 
on a proposal or procedure. 

2. Speed up approval procedures 
so that experimental proposals can 
be put into operation almost at once 
if desirable. 

3. Reduce the number of deci- 
sions made by the central office, 
leaving individual teachers more 
discretion. 

4, Choose administrators in terms 
of their capacity for releasing cre- 
ative talent. By-pass reactionaries 
(they have their place but not 
in administration), narrow-minded 
bigots, tunnel-visioned specialists, 
worshipers of routines, cock-sure 
brilliant people who lack sympathy 
for their fellowmen. Choose hum- 
ble, simple, inventive, creative, 
warm-hearted, generous people for 
administrative posts. 


A BROAD VIEW 


We cannot be mere technicians in 
teaching procedures. We must see 
our every activity in terms of com- 
munity ramifications. We shall ac- 
cordingly need broader and deeper 
social understanding and insight, a 
more catholic human sympathy, a 


Ca 


more cultivated appreciation of arty 
a greater familiarity with the mod! 
ern world on a global basis. 

Some will ask, ‘Are you not pro 
posing an uncontrolled release i] a 
individual creative power whid , 
will further rugged individualism 
selfishness, and near anarchy?” De 
cidedly not. We seek freedom wii) 
responsibility. People who are bot 
free and responsible act with goo 
sense in the great majority of in 
stances. We need faith in the de 
sirable social results of the rel 
of creativity provided the settin 
and motivations are based on con 
ceptions of social responsibility 
Our profession inspires more an 
more faith in the little people an 
less reverence for big shots. On 
gets the impression from Toynbe 
that the little people carry the worl 
forward while big shots destroy 
each other in individualistic com 
bat. 

We have failed to give the bi 
shot a chance to live creatively with 
his fellowmen. Give him an edv 
cation in an atmosphere of sharin 
and responsibility, and he will fin¢ 
a richer life in identity with hi 
fellowmen than in combat wit 
other big shots. 

We are in a crisis. To live, de 
mocracy must prove it can gi 
greater release to creativity thu 
Marxian or Fascist dictatorships 
Our democracy can meet the ch 
lenge if it has an education that 
creative. Such education cant 
come into being without leadershi 
which recognizes that it must sed 
freedom for the human spirit. 
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* a AST September I looked at 
my six general English classes, 
in which 83 percent were boys. 
The IQ’s ranged from 89 to 113— 
most of them were in the 90’s or 
| low 100’s. One division was made 
up of repeaters. When I asked 
how many liked to read, only about 
a dozen hands came up, and they 
were the hands of girls. 

These young people disliked 
English because they were unsuc- 
cessful in it. If I could only help 
them feel that they were accom- 
plishing something, I would restore 
their selfrespect, build up their 
confidence in themselves, and de- 
velop their pride in achievement. 

I asked how many liked sports. 
Before many minutes each was tell- 





.| ing what his favorite sport was 


and who his favorite sport hero 
was. I wrote on the blackboard 
| the titles of books dealing with 
1 these people. I casually suggested 





| that if anyone wanted to read one 


of these books, he could tell the 
class anything he learned about 
his hero that he did not already 


I next inquired if anyone had 
hobbies. Interests ranging from 
model airplanes to gardening were 
brought into our classes. As a 
tesult, these young people began to 
talk with a naturalness and free- 


dom I had not heard when I as- 


signed a talk on some special 
subjects. 





Can We Make Nonreaders Like to Read? 


SADIE P, TABACKMAN 


In the English Journal 
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Sadie P. Tabackman is a teacher 
at Technical High School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Reported 
from the English Journal, XXXVII 
(December, 1948), 517-24. 
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I posted dozens of lists of books 
on all kinds of subjects. I placed 
on a table pamphlets containing 
hundreds of titles of books. I 
called to the attention of the class 
the reviews of new books and the 
announcements of new _ public- 
library books published in the 
paper. 

One day as I called the roll I 
said that I was going to guess the 
country of origin of each. Because 
each person was a part of the 
idea, I had everyone’s interest. I 
then put on the bulletin board a 
pamphlet containing titles of books 
telling about the contributions of 
foreign-born Americans. 

Through personal interest in 
sports, hobbies and national origins, 
I saw my people read. I com- 
mented one day as I saw a number 
of library books on desks, “I 
thought you people didn’t like to 
read!” I got such replies as “But 
this is a good book”; “This book 
is about baseball and I like base- 
ball”; ‘Gee, I didn’t know there 
were such swell books.” 

About two-thirds of my pupils 
were reading on the outside in 
addition to the regular assignments 











I made in grammar or spelling or 
composition, and they were read- 
ing because they wanted to. There 
was such a demand for sports 
stories that often boys came to 
me disappointed because they could 
not find the books desired. I 
steered them to other types of 
books, still dealing with sports but 
centering around a problem like 
that in A City for Lincoln by Tunis. 
It treated of a children’s court as 
a means of combating juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Our discussion of juvenile de- 
linquency led to the reading of 
Youth in Revolt, Knock on Any 
Door, and other timely works. 
One day I asked what problems 
seemed to be worrying us Ameri- 
cans. As problems were men- 
tioned, I wrote on the board the 
names of books dealing with those 
subjects. Then I said, ‘Let each 
one choose one of the problems 
which most deeply affects him or 
in which he is particularly inter- 
ested and read on the question; 
when he is ready, let him present 
the material to the class and follow 
it with a class discussion.” The 
idea met with approval and some 
genuine enthusiasm. 

After everyone had made an oral 
report on his book, I asked the 
class to write for 15 minutes on 
“What This Reading and the Class 
Discussion Have Meant to Me.” 
Following are some excerpts from 
a few papers: 

BLOTS ON THE AMERICAN DOMESTIC 


SCENE 
I've learned that many of our social 
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problems originate through prejudices, 
Prejudices are the judgments we are 
willing to pass on subjects we are ig 
norant about... . 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


This problem could be helped mor 
by parents and schools. I think a per. 
son who is brought up by his father o; 
mother in the right way wouldn't be, 
delinquent no matter what kind of en. 
vironment he is living in... . 

REHABILITATING THE MENTALLY ILL 


Our state governments should pro. 
vide more money to build, equip, and 
staff hospitals for the mentally ill so 
they can be properly treated and get 
cured. Then they can come back and 
take their place with the rest of us 
and become useful citizens. 


COMMUNISM 


In order to stop the spread of com- 
munism we have to make our democra- 
cy stronger. If the Reds can propa 
gandize for their ideas, why can’t we? 
We should all of us be high-pressure 
salesmen and sell democracy to the 
world. 


At the end of the year each 
student handed in a list of the 
books he had read, the authors, 
and the classification of the books. 
Everyone had read in at least seven 
areas. Most had read in all areas. 
True, many are still far from good 
readers. But they will never again 
look on a book with loathing or 
violent dislike. They will pick up 
a book from time to time and know 
more for having picked it up and 
read it. If a book is too hard, 
they will change it for another, 
because that is what I had them do. 
Why kill budding interest in read: 
ing by forcing a student beyond 
his depth? 

Since every pupil read at his 
own rate of speed and at his own 
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level of interest, there were papers 
passed in to me every day. Each 
report was corrected for mechani- 
cal errors as well as for the accu- 
racy of statement of the theme of 
the book, the author’s purpose in 
writing, the reader’s interpretation 
and personal reaction. 

There was a bit of friendly ri- 
valry among a few about the num- 
ber of books each had read, but it 
was not general. Most were con- 
tent to read a book if the subject 
happened to interest them. All 
students, however, were doing some 
outside reading with a good degree 
of regularity. It was only toward 
the last of the semester that I an- 
nounced that each was to have 
read four books in four different 
areas before the end of the last 
marking period. Over 75 percent 
of the class had gone beyond that 
point already, and this would not 
tax anyone unduly. The habit of 
reading had been formed. 

I cannot evaluate scientifically 
this reading program, but that was 
not my purpose. If a teacher can 
cultivate the desire to read and a 
measure of appreciation for read- 
ing, greater skill must follow. 
I wanted my pupils to see that 
English embraced every aspect of 
life and experience. The sooner 
they recognized it was their most 
essential vehicle of expression, the 
sooner would they accept and 
tespond to the various elements 
necessary in each English class, 


MAKING NONREADERS 
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such as functional grammar, correct 
spelling, outlining, etc. 

No teacher can reach every pu- 
pil, but she can reach many by 
offering a goal high enough to 
stretch for. It is a mistake to 
damn pupils by saying, “They can’t 
do this.” They will measure up 
more times than not if we have 
confidence in them. Of course, it 
means constant effort on the part 
of the teacher, constant encourage- 
ment, constant stimulation, and 
ready sympathy in the face of fre- 
quent failures. 

The greatest compensation I re- 
ceived was seeing the scope of 
literature covered by my “‘impos- 
sible” students. I was further 
gratified by their evaluations of 
their own achievements. Almost 
without exception, every paper 
commented on how much the read- 
ing meant. The prize paper and 
the one that tickled me the most 
is as follows: 


I think that during this course I 
have learned more from you than I 
have learned from any teacher. I know 
I have called you many unpleasant 
names, but in the final analysis, I think 
that I respect you more than any other 
teacher in this school. I will probably 
remember you for a long time for all 
you have taught me. 

Both my students and I have 
grown. We have not made excel- 
lent readers of all. We have made 
interested readers and readers curi- 
ous to find out more. To the ex- 
tent that that is achieved, we have 


succeeded. 


TWENTY universities enroll 20 percent of all U. S. college 


students, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 





In the Clearing House 


Tv Trans-Lake Study Groups 
were organized 11 years ago. The 
founders had the idea that if 
students of United States and Can- 
ada could experience one worth- 
while international association and 
understanding, the mood and spirit 
for better and more sympathetic 
understanding of other nations 
could be developed on a vicarious 
basis because of a possible “‘carry- 
over” from the original experience. 
Our average yearly program, 
bringing together selected pupils 
of the Northern Vocational School 
of Toronto, Canada, and of Char- 
lotte High School of Rochester, 
New York, calls for four joint 
meetings covering a period of 
about eight days. These purposeful 
meetings are predicated on some 
simple convictions: first, that in- 
ternational relations are best 
learned, wherever possible, by sup- 
plementing study with personal con- 
tacts; second, international friend- 
ships are better when based on deep 
understanding and work done to- 
gether; third, more understanding 
by Canadians and Americans each 
for the other is needed; and fourth, 
few nations present such easy op- 
portunity to develop understanding 
as do Canada and the United States, 
with their long, open border, com- 
mon language, and similar institu- 
tions. 
The present official purposes of 
Trans-Lake Study Groups are: (1) 





The Trans-Lake Study Groups 


KENNETH E. GELL and ALFRED E. Hosss 









Kenneth E. Gell and Alfred E 
Hobbs are heads of the social sé. 


ence departments of Charlot 
High School, Rochester, N. Y, 
and Northern Vocational School 
Toronto, Ontario, respectively, Re 
ported from the Clearing Hous, 
XXIII (September, 1948), 17-19, 
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to promote better United States 
Canadian understanding and friend. 
ship, (2), to train members for 
functional citizenship by providing 
a lifelike situation wherein the 
may seek to discover solutions to 
actual problems, and (3) to study 
the history and institutions of an- 
other nation in order to under. 
stand more thoroughly their own 
history and institutions. 

Each Trans-Lake Study Group 
is an autonomous extracurricular 
activity within its own school, but 
operates under the management of 
the joint international conferences 
In each school the study work i 
done after school hours—frequently 
in the homes of members. 

Delegates are chosen from grades 
11 and 12 (12 and 13 in Toronto) 
on three bases: a basic knowledge 
of the other nation, its history and 
problems; a good scholastic stand: 
ing; and the ability to serve thei 
delegations in some particular way. 

As far. as possible students art 
admitted on a “‘cadet” basis for the 
second half of grade 11, Cade 
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THE TRANS-LAKE 


students study the history, geog- 
raphy, government, economics, 
and social life of the -other na- 
tion, and they assist the regular 
members (grade 12) with confer- 
ence work, but not as official par- 


: | ticipants. 


Early each fall a delegation, con- 
sisting of from 5 to 15 members 
and one or more faculty advisers, 
visits the group across the border. 
Together they draw up a list of 
possible study topics. A week or 
two later there is a return dele- 
gation. Plans are then crystallized, 
management problems settled, and 
a definite topic decided on. These 
trips usually last three days and in- 
dude a week-end. Trips are almost 
always made by automobile, the ex- 
penses cooperatively determined 
and managed by the students. 
Student delegates are guests in 
student homes; faculty advisers, of 
faculty members. 

After this first exchange of dele- 
gations, work begins on study of 
the topic chosen. The topic for the 
current year is, “How can the 
United Nations be improved and 
made more effective by alterations 
in its charter and by the elimination 
or effective use of blocs among 
member nations?” 

During the winter and early 
spting the groups keep each other 
informed of their progress, call on 
each other for source materials, 
and plan for the spring exchange. 
During the spring visits the 
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chosen problem is discussed dur- 
ing as many as four meetings in 
one three-day visit in each city. 
The problem is not debated; the 
forum technique is used within a 
conference managed under parlia- 
mentary procedure as modified by 
the joint committee on protocol. 
Facts, not theory, are emphasized; 
means of action, rather than plati- 
tudes or oratory, are sought. 

The regular activities of the 
Trans-Lake Study Groups have led 
to definite study of Canada by 
American students, and of the 
United States by Canadian students, 
to the development of good will 
between the students of each na- 
tion, and to training for adult 
function citizenship. As by-products 
are the friendships and understand- 
ing which have developed among 
the faculty members of the two 
schools. 

Canadian alumni of the project 
often visit Rochester friends for 
American Thanksgiving; Rochester 
alumni are invited by friends to 
the Canadian National Exposition. 
And camping and fishing trips and 
home visits across the border are 
too frequent to recount. 

Despite the color and uniqueness 
of the project, the Trans-Lake 
Study Groups are prominent for 
the seriousness and enthusiasm 
with which the members undertake 
their work, and for the high degree 
in which it has fulfilled the pur- 
poses for which it was organized. 


THE city of South Bend, Indiana, makes its new teachers 
welcome with a handbook of tips called “Take Off.” 































The Negro Teacher 


LuRA GRIFFIN 


In the Texas Outlook 


be’ HAT the Constitution guar- 
antees equal educational opportu- 
nity for children of all races does 
not mean that this is so in the 
Southern states. It is the excep- 
tion for Negro schools to be any- 
where nearly as efficient as those 
for whites. 

School buildings usually are 
dilapidated, Facilities often consist 
of those things not needed by the 
white school. The teacher load is 
heavier. School terms are shorter 
in some instances. Inferior teachers 
have been perpetuated by refusal 
to let Negroes enter our Southern 


universities or to appropriate 
money for Negro teachers’ col- 
leges. 


Even in districts where there are 
many Negroes and collection is on 
a per capita basis, the greater por- 
tion of school funds is spent for 
white schools. The truant officer 
sees that white children attend 
school; he neglects his efforts in 
behalf of the Negro children. 

The Negro teacher has been 
forced to accept a lower standard 
of living on account of racial prej- 
udice. In turn, this low standard 
of living has been offered as an 
argument for less pay. Differentials 
in teachers’ salaries based on race 
alone have been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the courts. But dis- 
crimination has continued. 

The inferiority complex created 
by racial prejudice makes study 





Lura Griffin is a teacher in th 
Lampass, Texas, Public School; 
Reported from the Texas Outlook 
XXXII (November, 1948), 20-21 
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hard for the Negro. Even in th 
North, he begins to feel the dis 
crimination by the time he finishe 
high school and starts looking fx 
a job. He has little incentive to ty 
to succeed. 

I recently visited a workshop a 
Tillotson College. The Negro edu: 
cators from the eight Negro cdl- 
leges participating stressed the in 
adequacy of their schools, Tillot 
son College, they said, offered one 
course in elementary education, 
With a shrug the speaker added, 
“What's one course?” A staff con- 
sultant told about a science teacher 
in a Negro high school who had 
failed science in college twice and 
had made “D” the third time she 
took the course. Yet, because there 
was no other science teacher avail 
able, she was given the job. 

It was on the principle thit 
Negro teachers did not meet th 
standard of white teachers that 4 
few school boards refused to pa 
equal salaries last year when th 
Texas legislature passed a law pio 
viding equal pay for equal prepatt 
tion and experience. 

In an effort to find the shortcom 
ings of Negro secondary school 
and to build up their standards, Dt 
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THE NEGRO TEACHER 


H. A. Bullock of Prairie View 


University requested the coopera- 
tion of white and Negro colleges in 
giving the same examinations to 
freshmen. 

To assist Negroes who wish to 


attend graduate and professional 


schools outside the state, the Texas 
legislature since 1939 appropriates 
$25,000 annually. The grant for 
tuition is not to exceed $100 Jess 
$25, the semester-tuition fee in 


I Texas. Round-trip transportation is 


provided for the long term at three 
cents a mile from the student’s 
home to the approved institution, 
less the round-trip cost at the same 


'Jrate from the student’s home to 
‘| Prairie View University. Grants are 


denied if the work desired is of- 
fered at Prairie View. 

In 1945-46, 468 applications 
were received. Of these 324 were 
approved; 20 were disapproved be- 
cause work was available at Prairie 
View. Others were incomplete. 
Schools attended by scholarship re- 
cipients included six Southern Ne- 
gto and 35 Northern and Western 
universities. Meharry Medical Col- 
lege and Howard University led for 
the long term, with 18 and 12 re- 
spectively studying medicine and 
dentistry. Columbia University and 
the University of Michigan led in 
the summer session, with 30 in 
each studying principally in the 
field of education. 

Philanthropic organizations such 
a the General Education Board, 
supported by the Rockefeller money, 


! and the Rosenwald, Jeanes, and 
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Phelp-Stokes funds have done much 
toward helping the Negro in the 
South. They have given large sums 
to Fisk University and Hampton 
and Tuskegee Institutes. They have 
built schoolhouses and made edu- 
cational advantages available to Ne- 
groes who otherwise would not 
have them. 

The state-supported schools of 
higher learning for Negroes are 
like the secondary schools in that 
they are far inferior to similar in- 
stitutions for white education. 
There is little opportunity for Ne- 
groes in the South to do graduate 
work or to obtain professional 
training. The University of Hous- 
ton and Prairie View University are 
the only Negro institutions in Texas 
that offer the master’s degree. The 
expense in attending a Northern 
school which admits Negroes with 
whites is prohibitive to most South- 
ern Negroes who have a desire to 
go on to graduate work. 

These conditions provoke the 
question, “Would admission of Ne- 
groes to Texas state colleges and 
universities be likely to increase or 
decrease racial conflict?”’ Booker T. 
Washington once said, “The out- 
side world does not know, neither 
can it appreciate, the struggle that 
is constantly going on in the hearts 
of both the Southern white people 
and their former slaves to free 
themselves from racial prejudice; 
and while both races are thus 
struggling they should have the 
sympathy, the support, and the for- 
bearance of the rest of the world.” 





In Occupations 


— CCOUNTANTS, as a group, 
hold first rank and lumberjacks the 
lowest rank in an occupational hier- 
archy of intelligence, according to 
a recent study made by the Per- 
sonnel Research section of the Ad- 
jutant General’s office and based 
on Army General Classification 
Test scores of 80,553 white en- 
listed men from 277 different civil- 
ian occupations. Dr. Naomi Stew- 
att, head of the research depart- 
ment of Cooperative Test Service 
and member of the staff of New 
York University, reports on the 
study in the October issue of Occu- 
pations. 

Second in rank were mechanical- 
engineering students; third, medi- 
cal students; fourth, chemists; 
fifth, electrical-engineering _ stu- 
dents; sixth, writers; seventh, civil- 
engineering students; eighth, chem- 
ical-engineering students; ninth, 
teachers; and lawyers, tenth. In ad- 
dition to lumberjacks, low-ranking 
groups included: farm workers; 
miners; teamsters; railway-section 
hands; telephone, telegraph, or 
power groundmen; jackhammer op- 
erators; shoe repairmen; barbers; 
laborers; laundry-machine opera- 
tors; marine firemen; well drillers; 
longshoremen; and forging-press 
operators. 

Median score made by each 
group is used as a basis for the 
rankings. However, the scores with- 


Intelligence of Army Occupational Groups 





Reported from a news release from 
Occupations, the Vocational Guid. 
ance Journal. 
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in each group often vary widely, » 
that a GI in a low-ranking group 
may have a much higher score than 
a GI in a high-ranking group. For 
example, the highest 10 percent of 
the lumberjacks made a better score 
than the lowest 10 percent of the 
accountants. A comparison of the 
scores of GI’s in the North and 
South was made in relation to 66 
occupations. In all but five of the 
occupations, northern medians were 
higher. 

The Army population represent: 
ing any given occupation was not 
the same as the total civilian popu: 
lation because of the selective ef: 
fect of deferments, rejections, and 
discharges. In addition, the fad 
that AGCT scores were not avail 
able for officers tended to make 
the AGCT distributions less repre 
sentative of their counterparts in 
the total civilian population. Ameti 
can World War II soldiers are the 
largest group to which an intel: 
gence test has been administered 
While the term “intelligence test’ 
has never been officially applied to 
the AGCT, it has a very high cot 
relation with the better known it 
telligence tests used by civilian 
agencies. 
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Schools Study Their Communities 


MAuRICE F. SEAY 


In the Oregon Education Journal 


HEN a school studies its 
community, the students find new 
interest in school work, for they 
are studying what they know is im- 
portant. In learning how to live, 
they learn more arithmetic, more 
English, more of all “‘skill” sub- 
jects. The community learns, too, 
and very often it develops a con- 
tinuing interest in improving it- 
self. 

For a community study, elabo- 
rate surveys are seldom necessary— 
in fact, are often a waste of time. 
What zs necessary is to recognize 
problems with which the school 
can give definite help, and to find 
direct approaches for action. The 
examples given here represent the 
sort of thing any teacher or any 
school can do. 


THIS STUDY BEGAN ON THE SCALES 


A teacher in a one-room school 
found that her boys and girls were 
underweight and that some showed 
evidences of malnutrition. She 
seized the first opportunity for a 
discussion of food and health. 
Soon the children were listing the 
vegetables grown in the commu- 
nity. A committee was appointed 
to visit homes and learn what 
vegetables were grown by each 
family and how many were stored 
or canned. 

Another committer ited the 
community trading ~cénter and 
asked what vegetables were being 





Maurice F. Seay is Director, Bu- 
reau of School Service, and Head, 
Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. Reported from 
the Oregon Education Journal, 
XXIII (November, 1948), 2-3. 
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bought in the winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. The children then 
learned the requirements for a 
balanced diet and compared these 
with the vegetables eaten in the 
community. They found a lack of 
green vegetables for many months 
of the year and a limited diet the 
year round. 

A language class wrote a letter 
to the county agricultural agent 
asking him to visit the school. The 
students had their questions ready 
when he came: What vegetables 
will grow here? How can we make 
our garden soil better? Where can 
we get seeds or plants? What 
should we read about gardens? 
Will you help us plan a school 
garden? 

The children studied community 
practices and learned community 
needs. They learned the three R's 
more easily because they had an 
interesting problem as a center for 
school work. 

The people learned to like let- 
tuce and carrots and other com- 
mon garden products. They grew 
used to talking about food—eggs, 
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fruit, cereals, milk, food storage, 
canning, school lunches. Through 
their children, the people under- 
took selfimprovement. 


THIS STUDY STARTED WITH A 
CHANCE REMARK 


A high-school teacher heard one 
of her boys say: ‘Some day I’m 
going to live in a place that has a 
playground and water and gas and 
garbage trucks and... .” 

“We could have those things 
here if anybody wanted them bad 
enough,” another said. 

The teacher encouraged the class 
to plan action. Other classes and 
teachers were drawn into the plan- 
ning. Students made a list of ques- 
tions about community needs and 
interests. They divided the commu- 
nity into districts and sent a com- 
mittee to each to talk to the peo- 
ple. The daily activity period was 
given to these visits and to discus- 
sions of the results. At the end of 
the survey, committees wrote a re- 
port. An English class edited the 
report, and copies were then given 
to each school family and to local 
Organizations and service agencies. 
A county newspaper carried the 
report under the headline, “Stu- 
dents Find Garbage Big Problem.” 

The community was excited. 
Everybody wanted to do some- 
thing. But the talk died down and 
nothing was done. 

But some of the students still 
wanted a better town. The princi- 
pal and teachers met with some of 
the people and made a plan. A 
community council was formed. 


Representatives from the school 
and from farm and town organin 
tions met each month. The peopk 
were kept informed of all play 
and many were brought into com 
mittees to study opportunities fo, 
improvement. Several good leaden 
were discovered. 

The students and teachers ar 
proud of the attractive clubhous 
near the school. It was built a 
small expense by students with th 
help of citizens. They feel a per 
sonal responsibility for the villag 
water system. They hope that th: 
plans for gas connections will bk 
completed soon—and they stil 
think a garbage disposal busines 
would make money! 


THESE STUDIES HAD VARIED 
BEGINNINGS 


Students in a _ Pennsylvania 
school located historical _land- 
marks, talked with old residents, 
made excavations, and _ recon 
structed the earliest map of the 
town. They know the history of 
their community. 

In a Massachusetts school, a s0- 
ciology class surveyed the standard 
of living of the community. They 
asked all the students to fill out: 
questionnaire on such items as the 
number of rooms in their homes 
number of electrical appliances 
and number of newspapers read. 

Recreational facilities of the 
neighborhood were studied by 3 
Detroit elementary school. Health 
education classes found a surptis: 
ing variety of activities for all age 
levels. They made a report of theit 
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survey and sent it to everybody in 
the school, to parents, to churches, 
and to child-care agencies. 

A group of high-school students 
in Colorado became alarmed at the 
rising accident rate for bicycle 
riders. They studied the laws in 
several cities, worked out a check 
list for mechanical safety, and 
checked a sampling of 200 bicycles. 
Interested groups—mothers, mo- 
torists, and bicycle riders—gave 
suggestions. After collecting and 
studying facts, the students devel- 
oped a plan of action. They aroused 
so much public opinion that the 
city council adopted new regula- 
tions. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 


A group of high-school students 
in Illinois won the cooperation of 
community leaders in their plan 
for a housing survey. One com- 
mittee called on the mayor; an- 
other interviewed the editor of the 
local newspaper. Ward leaders and 
local contractors and architects 
helped the students make check 
lists. They made a house-to-house 
canvass of one ward. The informa- 
tion was tabulated; summaries 
were written; maps, graphs, and 
diagrams were drawn. Conclusions 
and recommendations were pre- 
sented to various local groups, and 
finally the whole survey was used 
by the local housing authority. 

The public schools of an Iowa 





























town built friendship and under- 
standing between community and 
school through adult education. 
The people, board of education, 
and school officials worked to- 
gether to make education possible 
for everyone from 5 to 85. 

A group of ninth-graders in 
Virginia worked with a public of- 
ficial to plan a study of the rec- 
reation facilities of their commu- 
nity. They got the facts and wrote 
two papers which they presented 
to the city council. The first was a 
petition for a city recreation and 
playground program. The second 
was a promise to help make the 
playgrounds. Other agencies be- 
came interested, and soon a City- 
wide recreation program was ac- 
cepted and carried out by the coun- 
cil. 

Your study may begin almost 
anywhere. But— 

1. Be sure the students want to 
make the study. 

2. Keep the plan and the 
method simple. 

3. Make the study cooperative— 
in the school and in the commu- 
nity. 

4, Interest as many people as 
possible. 

5. Share leadership and discover 
leaders. 

6. Acknowledge help. 

7. Use the results. 

8. Watch what happens. 

9. Find the way that works best. 


More than 67 percent of secondary-school students in the 
United States go to the movies at least once a week, ac- 


cording to a survey made by Scholastic Magazines. 





The Louisville Experiment 
in Education by Radio 


Wooprow M. STRICKLER 


In the Journal of the AER 


E BOUT a year ago, attention 
was given by the University of 


Louisville to the possible use of 
radio as an instructional device for 
those who desire a college educa- 
tion and are prevented for one 
reason or another from going to a 
university. 

The University wasn’t interested 
in developing radio programs 
utilizing the roundtable technique. 
Nor was it interested in the serv- 
ice type of program frequently 
used by state universities for dis- 
seminating information in the 
broad fields of agriculture and 
home economics. Investigation was 
concerned only with the idea of 
broadcasting “‘live’” classroom situa- 
tions. 

Beginning in January, 1948, 
four basic courses in history, social 
science, literature, and art apprecia- 
tion were recorded. The recording 
was done under contract by com- 
mercial radio stations. By June, con- 
siderable experience relative to the 
type of subject material and in- 
structional technique most suitably 
adapted to broadcast purposes was 
acquired. Technical difficulties in 
recording were also observed and 
eliminated. Among conclusions 


reached was that student partici- 
pation was essential. Therefore, 
during the summer term when 
courses were recorded with the 
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purpose of actual broadcast in 
mind, a dozen or more students 
were chosen to participate in each 
course. Students were selected who 
were resourceful, lively, and in- 
telligent—with differences in points 
of view toward the major issues in- 
volved. Also an attempt was made 
to choose students who, by voices 
and personalities, would be recog- 
nizable without names being used. 
Beyond that, no efforts were made 
to select students or to prepare dis- 
cussions. 

During the 1948 summer term, 
two radio-assisted correspondence 
courses were put on the air—Prob- 
lems of Modern Society and Con- 
temporary American Literature. 
They were not arranged and pro 
duced in the same manner. The 
broadcasts used in Problems of 
Modern Society had been recorded 
during the preceding semester. Two 
groups of students had been se 
lected and recorded alternately. Dr. 
Robert H. Warner, who led the dis- 
cussion, edited the recordings. The 
course was broadcast in two half- 
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hour periods a week for 16 weeks 
over a CBS affiliate. ; 

The Contemporary America 
Literature course is being used as 
the pattern which NBC is bringing 
before communities throughout the 
country. Last summer the NBC net- 
work dramatized each week repre- 
sentative works of selected authors 
required for the University of 
Louisville course in Contemporary 
American Literature. These dram- 
atizations were supplemented each 
week by two half-hour periods of 
classroom discussions, led by Dr. 
Harvey C. Webster and aired over 
Louisville's NBC affiliate. In these 
sessions the class discussed the 
novel that had been dramatized by 
NBC in the preceding week. 

If students wish to earn college 
credits by enrolling in these courses, 
they are charged a tuition fee; if 
not, they are supplied all study ma- 
terials without charge. Students en- 
tolled for credit must prepare writ- 
ten assignments and submit them 
to the University. 

Over 500 students enrolled in 
the two courses offered last sum- 
mer, with about 5 percent enrolling 
for credit. The University and co- 
operating radio stations have tre- 
ceived several thousand letters ex- 
Pressing gratitude from enrollees 
and listeners. At least one-third 
of the enrollees are housewives, 
followed in order of number by 
clerks, teachers, administrative as- 
sistants, students, laborers, and 
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nurses. More than 60 different oc- 
cupations are represented. About 80 
percent of the students are in the 
age range of 20 to 49 years. With 
few exceptions, enrollees had never 
before availed themselves of the 
educational courses of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

The University is now looking 
forward to an opportunity for 
greater progress in mass education 
through television. A regular Uni- 
versity course, Introduction to Art 
and Architecture, has already been 
recorded. These recordings will be 
broadcast coordinately with the 
televising of slides illustrating the 
lectures and class discussions. Tele- 
vision sets are being installed in the 
ten branches of the Louisville Free 
Public Library and will be used to 
evaluate the use of television as a 
teaching device in adult education 
in the city. 

An important part of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville’s educational 
philosophy is the belief that, in 
order that higher education in 
America may play its role adequate- 
ly in American democracy and in- 
ternational affairs, colleges and 
universities must find ways of ex- 
tending a program of adult educa- 
tion beyond the limitations of 
campus or classroom. The Univer- 
sity plans to continue to utilize 
technological facilities which make 
it possible to extend educational 
services to increasing numbers of 
people. 


THERE was a drop of 15 percent in veteran enrolments in 


colleges between November, 1947, and November, 1948. 






































We Sell Teaching 


EDMUND BURKE 


In the New Jersey Educational Review 


R ECRUITMENT of teachers 
must take place at the source—the 
local high school. Success in ob- 
taining a sufficient number of 
teachers depends largely on the 
sense of responsibility and initia- 
tive of the administration and 
guidance departments of the school. 
We at Lyndhurst High School be- 
lieve this is so, and because our usu- 
al guidance counseling procedures 
have not produced satisfactory re- 
sults, a program was established 
last spring to interest promising 
students in the profession. 

Through guidance channels we 
learned last December that only 
two seniors, two juniors, one sopho- 
more, and one freshman had fixed 
intentions of becoming teachers. 
This total of seven fell far short 
of Lyndhurst High School’s respon- 
sibility to meet its fair share of fu- 
ture teachers that will be needed 
for the schools of our state. It in- 
dicated, also, a sharp decline in in- 
terest, since a much higher com- 
parative proportion of our gradu- 
ates were then enrolled in our 
state teachers colleges, particularly 
Montclair, Newark, and Trenton 
State Teachers Colleges. 

The objectives of our program 
to interest more students in the pro- 
fession of teaching are: 

1. To accept Lyndhurst High 
School’s responsibility to furnish 
its just share of promising students 
for teaching. 
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5. Hi 


2. To present the opportunitie tions in 


in the teaching profession in sud 
a way that more of our able stu 
dents will be attracted to the pro 
fession. 

3. To maintain the interes 
aroused until a final vocationd 
choice is made. 


SELECTING FUTURE TEACHERS 


The principal and the guidanc 
staff used a selective process to de: 
termine what particular students 
should be encouraged to considet 
becoming teachers. Students whose 
future vocational or professional 
plans were definite were not con 
sidered. The students selected were 
those who, on the basis of academ: 
ic standing and personality rating 
might reasonably be expected to be 
come good teachers. Thus we st 
lected 14 seniors, 20 juniors, and 
9 sophomores. Many of these had 
no intention of going to college 

The principal met with ead 
of these groups, separately, and tht 
following ideas and facts were sug 
gested to them: 

1. The future financial status o! 
teachers can improve. 

2. Working conditions compat 
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terest, the law of supply and de- 
mand should be considered. So 
many teachers are needed that this 
is one field a student should con- 
sider. 

4, The tenure law offers greater 
security than most other fields. 

5. High-pressure working condi- 
tions in teaching are offset by more 
extended vacation periods than 
most other fields. 

6, Elementary-school teaching 
should be considered at least as de- 
sirable as high-school teaching, par- 
ticularly with the extension of the 
single salary schedule throughout 
the state. 

7, Many students have not 
thought of a college education be- 
cause of the financial problem. Liv- 
ing in Lyndhurst, the student can 
commute to Newark, Paterson, 
Jetsey City, or Montclair State 
Teachers College and obtain a four 
years’ college education at less ex- 
pense than one year’s attendance at 
most colleges away from home. 

8, The board of trustees of our 
high-school student loan fund will 
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probably loan the four years’ tui- 
tion charges, without interest, if 
needed, 

9. Our high-school placement bu- 
teau will try to help our college 
students get a vacation job each 
summer. 


INTERESTING PARENTS 


The principal next invited the 
parents of those students interested 
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in teaching, and the students, to a 
meeting to present the case of teach- 
ing as a profession. Each parent 
thereafter had an opportunity to 
discuss specific plans with the class 
counselor. 

As a result of these three group 
meetings the results obtained were: 


I nter- 


ested Defi- 
High Total Not in_ nitely 
School in inter- teach- com- 
Class group ested ing mitted 
Sophomores 9 4 4 1 
Juniors 20 8 3 9 
Seniors 14 8 1 5 


rr 


43 20 3, 


Instead of having only two 
graduates attending our state teach- 
ers colleges—this is what a nor- 
mal procedure would have pro- 
duced—we have five of our 1948 
graduates presently enrolled as 
freshmen. One girl is at Trenton 
for physical education, one boy at 
Montclair for instrumental music, 
and three girls at Newark State 
Teachers College, two of whom 
are for elementary-school training 
and the third majoring in training 
for handicapped children. 

MAINTAINING INTEREST 


We have formed a club in our 
school for the students interested 
in teaching; membership includes 
sophomores and juniors as well as 
seniors. An interested faculty mem- 
ber is acting as the club sponsor. 
The major purpose of the club is 
to maintain the interest of its mem- 
bers in the teaching profession. 
The membership may later decide 
to affiliate with the Future Teach- 
ers of America. 


































The main activities of our club 
are twofold: (1) club meetings at 
which different teachers and mem- 
bers give viewpoints and ideas re- 
garding various phases of teaching, 
and (2) opportunities for all club 
members to visit classes of their 
major interest. 

With the cooperation of ele- 
mentary-school principals last 
spring, all students interested in 
elementary-school teaching visited 
classes at the grade level of their 
interest. One graduate now in train- 
ing for the teaching of handicapped 
children really knows that this is 
the vocation of her choice. Last 


STUDY 


Of all the rooms a school contains, 
From basement floor to attic, 

The study hall, with all its brains, 
Is one that’s never static; 

For here the youth of our great nation 
Put theories to application. 


The pupil with the spitball throw 
Who sends the pellet soaring, 

Is measuring degrees of flow, 
In manner far from boring. 

He has a mind that does not dull 
On matters mathematical. 


And likewise he who makes a plane 
Of any scrap of paper, 

And with a gesture free from strain 
Propels it in a caper; 

He is absorbed in stress and swerve 
And sweep of parabolic curve. 


Nor think you ill of him who pores 
Upon the daily comics; 

The rocket regions he explores 
Are subjects in atomics. 

He passionately wants to right 
Humanity’s despairing plight. 
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—Jacob C. Solovay in High Points, October, 1948 





spring arrangements were made fo 
her to spend an entire school dy 
visiting one of the Newark schoo) 
devoted exclusively to the teachiny 
of handicapped children. 

Through the development 
this program, we expect that othe 
promising students may become in. 
terested and encouraged to con. 
sider the teaching profession. We 
believe that Lyndhurst High Schoo 
is taking practical steps to provid 
competent teachers to meet the an. 
ticipated teacher shortage through 
its program of selling the profes 
sion. 


HALL 


And if, perhaps, from some far seit 
An emanation sounds, 

Like decibels in wild retreat, 
Or seven yelping hounds, — 

In every school, you always find 
An eager, supersonic mind. 


Scorn not the one who likes to sleep, 
In posture unappealing. 

He’s buried quietly and deep 
In thoughts beyond revealing. 

The normal mind must not protest 
At genius strangely manifest. 


Nor show a fraction of surprise 
At study hallish knowledge, 
For almost everyone is wise, 
And bent for Harvard College; 
And only those with books nearby 
Are suspect in a teacher's eye. 


O architects of noble mind, 

Who plan the schools we work is, 
Remember, you will always find 

The classroom’s where they shirk in. 
Just sprinkle study halls around, 

And grace and wisdom will abound. 
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Federal Scholarships!—Here is 
ne of the most widely discussed 
topics in Washington today. 
Assistant to the President, John 
who presumably 
speaks for Mr. Truman, is in 
favor of federally-paid scholarships 
up to $500 a year. So is Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing, who 
sid his Agency has ready for 
Congress such a scholarship plan. 
The NEA’s Department of Higher 
Education will make scholarships 
its No. 1 legislative aim for 1949. 
And the AFL and CIO announced 
that they, too, will seek scholar- 
ships ‘as one solution to the edu- 
cation problem.” 

Along with scholarships, Admin- 
istrator Ewing will ask Congress 
for a “liberal student loan fund.” 
It is Mr. Ewing’s idea that each 
student “‘who has an ardent desire 
to go to college, should be able 
to go to his local bank and get a 
government-guaranteed loan, with 
long-term payments, of up to as 
much as $1250 a year.” 


"How Ya Gonna Keep 'Em."— 
More farm youths than ever before 
should stay in high school this 
yeat, predicts National Master of 
the Grange, Albert S. Goss. ‘‘Farm- 
ets had a good year in 1948 as far 
as income is concerned. This means 
that fewer families will be forced 
to put their youngsters to work.” 
Mr. Goss attributes the high drop- 
out rate of rural high-school boys 
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and girls primarily to low farm 
income. 

Another spokesman for farmers, 
James Patton of the National 
Farmers Union, admits that low 
income has much to do with the 
fact that more than half of. rural 
youth who should be in high 
school are not there. But he has 
other remedies as well. 

“Amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to make illegal the em- 
ployment of any child during 
school hours on farms. Get some 
decent school buildings, equipment, 
and trained teachers into the rural 
areas, And, above all, present the 
farm kids with a curriculum which 
will catch their imagination.” 

On his tour of the national farm 
organizations which have Washing- 
ton offices, your reporter also 
found that: The American Farm 
Bureau Federation wants the public 
schools “to instigate immediately 
courses in human nutrition .. .” 
The National Grange wants 
launched a temperance educational 
program .... And the Farmers 
Union wants a bureau of rural 
education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Note: Although there is no 
such bureau at present, federal edu- 
cation specialists have a deep in- 
terest in rural education. Dr. Effie 
Bathurst of the elementary educa- 
tion division of the Office has just 
published Your Life in the Country 
(McGraw Hill, $2.00), a text to 
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help farm boys and girls discover 
the fine points of farm life. Dr. 
Ward P. Beard of the vocational 
education division is author of a 
new book, Starting to Farm, 
(Interstate Publishing Co., $2.50). 

“Both texts,” graciously says the 
NEA, which has a very active 
rural education division, “will help 
enrich teaching in rural schools.” 


More Schools.—School building 
will share in an overall increase in 
public construction predicted for 
1949, 

The Federal Works Agency, 
which keeps its fingers on construc- 
tion trends, predicted that states 
and localities will spend $700,000,- 
000 in 1949 for public school 
buildings. In 1948 they spent only 
$500,000,000 for this purpose. 

The large increase in public 
building will not tax the construc- 
tion industry, the FWA said, “‘be- 
cause output of almost all building 
materials increased at a rapid pace 
during 1948 . . . . Shortages of 
cement, lumber, and metal products 
should be less widespread and less 
serious in 1949.” 

And, so far as labor is concerned, 
“the current high level of construc- 
tion employment, the greater num- 
ber of active, qualified apprentices, 
plus an increase in labor produc- 
tivity . ” indicate the labor 
supply will be able to handle the 
job. 


Workers Have a Stake.—Labor 
unions are seeking a larger role 
in the work of Unesco. 
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“I argued,” the CIO represent§ Comme 


tive said, “that the present basis of 
Unesco is all too academic, cp 
sisting mainly of educators, scien 
tists, and scholars. These profs 
sionals cannot singlehandedly pn 
duce peace. Unesco must becom 
a mass movement and it must in 
clude labor.” 


American Institutions.—The Li 
brary of Congress will sponsor the 
publication of ‘16 extended ¢ 
says” on American civilization in 
the 20th century. Individual vol 
umes will cover the American 
home, health, industry, the farmer, 
the labor movement, literature, fine 
arts, the motion picture, and philos 
ophy. A volume on education ha 
also been proposed, but no author 
has been as yet designated. 

The volumes will be directed 
toward the lay reader, and will 
avoid technical language. The 
studies should make a special ap 
peal to university students. The 
series is to be under the editor 
ship of Professor Ralph Gabriel, 
who in 1926 edited the Yale serie 
on the Pageant of America. 





Knock on Wood.—The stage ap 
pears to be set for passage ol 
federal aid to education during the 
8ist Congress. ‘We'll do it this 
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Whip time,” sponsors confidently predict. 
U. iB Yet, there is a nervous feeling 
onfei among them that someone may 
me yet place a booby trap in the path 

oy i the much-battered legislation. 
haf From where might the obstruc- 
tion come? The U. S. Chamber of 
enti Commerce charged that any fed- 
sis Of eral aid to education bill would 
cor eventually force all states to be- 
cleo come ‘mere administrative agencies 
rofes of the federal government on ques- 

PF tions of education.” The Chamber 
com said: “Those who accept this prin- 
t in ciple for the general education of 
all our future generations, certainly 
accept it as the basis of solving 
> Lif other social problems. Can the re- 
‘th sults of this position be other than 
@# the gradual socialization of our 
1 it} economy? Will the proposed new 
volf executive branch of the govern- 
iatf ment, the ‘Department of Human 
net,§ Resources,’ be the agency through 
fine} which such socialistic programs 
los will be planned and expanded?” 
hsf Or, will the obstruction come 
hor | from within the ranks of education 
itself? The American Vocational 
te Association is determined to fight 
vil B any plan for federal aid to schools 
The f which might abolish the principle 
apf of earmarking funds for vocation- 
fhe } al education. The AVA, however, 
ot Fadded: “We will support an in- 
ie, telligently planned program of 
6B federal aid to education”—mean- 
ing presumably one which would 
not interfere with the appropria- 
Pf tions for vocational training. 





Hoover Commission Reports.— 
is] As these dispatches go to press, the 
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Hoover Commission has not yet 
released its recommendations on 
education. Several Commission 
task forces, however, had things to 
say of interest to educators: 

1. No air academy should be 
established at this time, since such 
a school would promote the separa- 
tism of the armed forces, one task 
force said. Instead, the task force 
urged, education officers should 
aim “‘at instilling a greater sense of 
mutual interdependence between 
and among the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force through a military board 
on education and training.” 

2. Another task force said that 
many medical schools are in seri- 
ous financial condition. “Govern- 
ment financial aid is an urgent ne- 
cessity. Adequate facts on which 
to distribute such aid are not 
available. The Public Health Serv- 


‘ ice should make a short-range sur- 


vey to determine the exact needs 
and how they should be met. Care 
must be taken in granting aid to 
maintain the professional indepen- 
dence and the initiative of the 
schools. The aid should be given 
in such a way as to increase the 
output of trained personnel espe- 
cially in the areas where there are 
acute deficiencies.” 

3. Still other subgroups of the 
Commission said that public pur- 
chasing—presumably including al- 
so purchasing by education in- 
stitutions—is a mess. The em- 
phasis of state and local regulations 
is not in promoting efficiency in 
purchasing but in preventing 
fraud. Mr. Hoover himself said 
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that many purchasing orders is- 
sued by public agencies are for 
$10 or less. But the paper work 
for such a purchase often costs 
more than $10. 

And all organizations, whether 
in local or state governments, make 
too many carbon copies of letters 
and memoranda. Such a practice 
fills thousands of filing cabinets, 
each of which costs as much as 
$29 a year to maintain. Fewer car- 
bon copies! said the task force. 


Century of Progress?—Histori- 
ans from all parts of the Nation 
were in town last month, for a year- 
end meeting. Their eyes were turned 
backward (naturally) not to 1948, 
but to 1848. They found themselves 
thoroughly at home in that era, 
as one of the speeches, ‘The Con- 
temporaneity of 1848,” indicates. 

The year 1848, it appears from 
the historians’ sessions, was indeed 
eventful. Present-day dictatorships 
had their beginnings then. Ger- 
many laid the base for authori- 
tarianism, and Napoleon III fig- 
ured himself the architect of a 
total utopia, the historians showed 
in their learned papers. It was 
also the year in which Karl Marx 
published his Communist Manifes- 
to, and almost everybody knows 
what that brought about. 

The assembled historians also 
paid tribute to some “Forty-eight- 
ers” in America—such neglected 
figures as Wilhelm Weitling, 
utopian communist; Victor Con- 
siderant, Fourierist communitarian; 
and William Pfaender. 
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With all these weighty issue 
the history professors did not ove, 
look the vexing problem that ty 
often disturbs their research 
They took one afternoon to discus 
new approaches to teaching th 
freshman course in history. 





Bi-Racial Committee.—The fed. 
eral government has taken a shor 
step forward in the direction of 
stronger civil rights and_ greater 
educational opportunity for Ne. 
groes. The National Advisory 
Committee on the Education of 
Negroes, originally organized in 
1930, has been revived. 

“What the newspapers have over- 
looked in reporting this event,” 
said Dr. Ambrose Caliver, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, “is 
that this is a bi-racial committee.” 
White educators on the 26-member 
group are Robert L. Cousins, di- 
rector of Negro education for 
Georgia; Dr. J. C. Dixon, Southern 
Education Foundation; D. E. Wil- 
liams, Education Department, State 
of Florida; and Dr. Fred Mc 
Cuistion, General Education Board. 

The Committee will advise the 
U. S. Office of Education on its 
Negro adult education project, 
“will sensitize Negro teacher-train- 
ing institutions on the importance 
of stressing preparation for guid: 
ance,” and may have something to 
say on the need for federal spe 
cialists for Negro elementary and 
secondary education. The teor- 
ganization chart for the U. S. 
Office of Education calls for such 
experts. But no funds are available. 
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ANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 
E, W. Jacobsen, president of Los 
Angeles, Calif., City College, has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency 
of schools in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
The Winnetka, Ill., superintendent, 
Harold G. Shane, has announced his 
resignation. 

The new associate superintendent in 
charge of business affairs for the 
Minneapolis, Minn., system is Rufus 
A, Putnam. 

The new superintendent in Annis- 
ton, Ala., will be Ralph S. Owings. 
He was superintendent at Thomaston, 
Ga, for the past two years. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

The successor to Karl T. Compton 
1s president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, will be 
James R. Killian, Jr.. who was a vice- 
president. 

The new president of Stanford Uni- 
versity in Palo Alto, Calif., will be 
John E. Wallace. He succeeds the 
late Donald B. Tresidder. 

Southern Illinois University’s new 
president is Delyte W. Morris, former 
director of the speech and hearing 
dinic at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. The University, in Carbon- 
dale, Ill, was formerly called the 
jouthern Illinois Normal University. 
The dean of the University of Cali- 
ornia School of Education, Frank N. 
freeman, has retired. 

George D. Strayer, associate profes- 


’ . . . . 
or of education, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, has been appointed pro- 
ssor of education in the college of 
‘ducation, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Additions to the staff of the Uni- 
rersity of Illinois College of Educa- 
ton at Urbana include Kenneth D. 
Benne, Teachers College, Columbia 


_ | University, and Walter V. Kaulfers, 


Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 
vho have been appointed professors 
of education. New associate profes- 
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sors of education are Lee J. Cronbach, 
formerly of the University of Chicago, 
Kenneth B. Henderson, formerly of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, and William P. McClure, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of ‘Mississippi, 
University. 

Earl J. McGrath, dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, has been ap- 
pointed professor of higher education 
at the University of Chicago. 

The Boulder, Colo., superintendent 
of schools, James Buchanan, has re- 
signed to accept an appointment as 
associate professor of education at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

Succeeding the late Winslow S. An- 
derson as president of Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash., is Chester 
C. Maxey who was dean of the di- 
vision of social sciences at Whitman. 

Harry F. Garner was recently ap- 
pointed director of secondary educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Named as director of audio-visual 
education and associate professor of 
education at San Francisco, Calif., 
State College was Helen C. Gunter. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

The new director general of Unesco, 
succeeding Julian Huxley, is Jaime 
Torres Bodet of Mexico. He is the 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Jay D. Conner, assistant superin- 
tendent of San Diego, Calif., public 
schools, has been appointed associate 
superintendent of public instruction 
and chief of the division of instruc- 
tion in the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 

Appointed as supervisor of junior 
college education, State of Washing- 
ton, was D. Grant Morrison. 

The new president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies is W. 
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Francis English, assistant dean of the 
college of arts and sciences, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. He suc- 
ceeds Stanley E. Dimond, director of 
the Detroit, Mich., Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study. 

RECENT DEATHS: 

Karl L. Adams, president, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb. 

Laurence Duggan, president, Insti- 
tute for International Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

Clifford Woody, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


"Ike" Is News 

MEMBERS of the Educational Press 
Association (which means several 
hundred periodicals and individuals 
in the educational press field) were 
polled on their views of the 10 sig- 
nificant news stories in the field in 
1948. Dwight D. Eisenhower's de- 
cision to join the profession was 
Event Number One, the publicists 
in education held. Other big 
events: election of an Administra- 
tion and Congress friendly to edu- 
cation, the gains in college en- 
rolments, Studebaker’s resignation 
—one of a series of protest moves 
in opposition to politics in educa- 
tion, outlawing of religious instruc- 
tion in public schools by Supreme 
Court decision, introduction of 
fluoride treatment for prevention of 
dental caries in children, the strug- 
gle between labor and management 
for the children’s mind through 
public-relations programs by the 
giants on both sides, the Senate 
passage of an aid-to-education bill, 
the Negro’s fight for equality in 
educational opportunity, and te- 
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awakening to the need for creativhet gait 


citizenship education. 


Federal Aid Facts 


previous 
rans’ ¢ 


THe NEA Research Division hyf 4° 
prepared a study of the curreg{? KP 
problems facing education for the iB - 


NEA Division of Legislative anj 
Federal Relations to use in its cam. 
paign to convince the federal gov. 
ernment of the need for aid t 
schools, The 81st Congress is be. 


lieved to be more agreeable than|"T 


was its predecessor to some sott of 
federal assistance designed to im- 
plement the American ideal of 
equality in educational opportunity 
NEA officials urge local and state 
educational officials and teachers to 
join in the campaign to win their 
Congressional delegations over to 
a recognition of the need for 
funds from Washington to com- 
pensate for the differences in abili- 
ties of the various states to provide 
adequate educational facilities for 
all children. The booklet, Th 
Facts on Federal Aid for Schools, 
is available for 15c from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Leveling Off 

GROWING pains which followed in 
American colleges and universities 
on the end of World War II have 
ceased, according to the annual sur- 
vey of enrolment released by the 
University of Cincinnati’s presi 
dent, Raymond Walters, and pub- 
lished in School and Society. At 
tendance at institutions of higher 
learning is higher than in 1947, the 
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teativepet gain is not as great as in the 
previous years since VJ Day. Vet- 
— enrolments, which account 
m ua for 40 percent of the total, serve 
ito keep the level of matriculation 
"thigh, in the opinion of Dr, Wal- 
ters. The percentage of veterans is 
lower than last year’s figure, which 
was 50 percent, he said, because less 
‘Wwets are in freshmen and sopho- 
more classes throughout the coun- 
ty. The war and postwar birthrate 
will bring very high levels of en- 
rolment when the ‘‘war babies” be- 
gin to finish high school—about 
1960—according to the author. 


Unesco Plans 

ApprovaAL of the Universal Dec- 
aration of Human Rights which 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly had voted on in Paris was 
expressed by the United Nations 
Educational, Social, and Cultural 
Organization in Beirut in its final 
The plenary session. Unesco plans call 
vl for assistance to the Assembly in 
BA |Mplementing the Declaration. This 
'| sistance will chiefly take the form 
of devotion of Unesco funds to dis- 
emination of information about 
_ {the Declaration. Projects in the field 
I in of mass communications will carry 
tics | the message as will the Unesco edu- 
ave | ation project, ““Teaching About the 
su: | United Nations”, which the organ- 
« jzation is promoting in school sys- 
SI" /ems in member states. Additional 
ub- | 1949 plans call for continuation of 
At- projects in education, communica- 
het| tions, cultural exchange, human and 
the| social relations, and natural sci- 
the) ences. The international body will 


ide 





also be concerned with educational 
reconstruction and aid to refugee 
intellectuals. 


School Libraries 

A JOINT committee composed of 
representatives of the NEA and the 
American Library Association meet- 
ing in Washington last Fall de- 
cided to extend its current pro- 
gtam to improve the condition of 
American school libraries. The 
campaign will take the form of an 
expansion of the series of leaflets 
which are designed to bring library 
conditions to the attention of school 
officials, publication of material 
dealing with children’s books and 
how to select them and, probably, 
a survey of salaries, preparation, 
and working conditions of librari- 
ans in public schools. 


Life Adjustment Education 

AN attractive and interesting pam- 
phlet, High School — What's in 
It for Me?, has been produced for 
the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth in coop- 
eration with the American Techni- 
cal Society to better acquaint school 
leaders with the work of the Com- 
mission and with the problem of 
how best to serve the interests of 
the “other 60 percent.” The pam- 
phlet shows in drawing and in 
text how the modern high-school 
administrator is trying (or should 
try). to meet the needs of those 
who do not go on to college and 
who do not take positions requiring 
special skills and training before 
employment. The problem of how 
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to dispel the mythology in Ameri- 
can life which overvalues the white 
collar and makes phyical work and 
the “blue collar’ unattractive is 
pointed up and suggestions are 
made on how to prepare the student 
for the real roles he will play in 
society. Examples of forward- 
looking policies aiming at provid- 
ing life-adjustment training in 
high schools throughout the coun- 
try are given. Copies of the pam- 
phlet may be obtained from the 
American Technical Society, Drexel 
at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Single 
copies are available without charge. 


"Universities in Need" 
THE devastation of the recent war, 
shortages of materials and funds, 
and the interruption of intellectual 
pursuits brought about by the war 
—all these have combined to hinder 
the development of higher educa- 
tional facilities in Europe and Asia, 
according to a new booklet, Uni- 
versities in Need, released by 
Unesco in cooperation with the 
World Student Relief Organization 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The booklet, which is illustrated 
with 20 pictures of the terrible con- 
ditions under which college stu- 
dents in the war-devastated areas 
must operate, presents a sound ar- 
gument for our aiding both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic universities. The 
Western Hemisphere, it points out, 
is the inheritor of the culture of 
the Old World and must keep it 
alive. In another sense, we must 
aid the Asiatics to put their New 
World on a substantial footing as 
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it struggles to rise from the ruing by the f 


of ancient civilizations. All upj. 
versities and colleges are member 
of a world community of thought 
it continues, and must band togeth. 
er in the struggle for free expres. 
sion and free inquiry. 

Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained free of charge from the 
Reconstruction Department, Unesco, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 


Social Studies Council Resolutions 
AT its annual convention in Chi- 
cago last Fall, the National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies came out 
for a realistic and liberal stand 
among teachers of social studies 
on such much-discussed questions 
as: ideologies—recommending that 
the study of diverse cultures 
be continued and intensified in or- 
der that understanding of other 
peoples, including those of Russia, 
be brought about; /oyalty probes — 
continued opposition to thought 
control and loyalty probes without 
due process and regard for rights 
of individuals; fair employment 
practices—a condemnation of the 
present discrimination in teacher 
employment and in student admis- 
sion as being contrary to the aims 
of democratic education. 


Seven Keys to Scholarship Aid 

THE National Education Associa- 
tion, which has already a tet 
point program for “strengthening 
schools,” now has a seven-point 
program, for establishing national 
scholarship aid for college students 
through federal legislation. Drawn 
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Higher Education, the program 
alls for a hands-off policy by the 
federal government in administra- 
tion of scholarship funds but for a 
minimum appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 in federal funds for the 
first year. The program would base 
scholarship awards on ability, out- 
law discrimination in choice of re- 
dpients and in fund distribution, 
allow for freedom of choice of 
school for matriculation, adequate 
funds to sustain students in the 
school of their choice, and corrup- 
tion-free federal administration and 
financing of the fund. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

February 13-16, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, New York City. 
February 20-23, Regional Con- 
ference, American Association of 
School Administrators, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

February 20-23, Regional Confer- 
tnce, Department of Elementary 


ent| School Principals, San Francisco. 


the 
net 
S- 


February 21-22, National Council 
on Teacher Retirement, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


ms} February 24-26, American’ As- 


sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
February 26-March 2, National 


ia" } Association of Secondary-School 
n- | Principals, Chicago, III. 

ng February 27-March 2, Regional 
nt} Conference, American Associa- 
al] tion of School Administrators, St. 


Louis, Mo, 
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February 27-March 2, Regional 
Conference, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 27-March 2, American 
Educational Research Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

February 28-March 2, Department 
of Rural Education, NEA, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
March 18-19, Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Phoenix, Ariz. 
March 25-26, Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Boise, Idaho. 
March 27-30, Regional Confer- 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

March 27-30, Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

March 31-April 2, Mid-West 
Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, Lincoln, Neb. 

March 31-April 2, National Con- 
ference on Unesco, Cleveland, O. 
April 4-7, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 8-9, Regional Conference, 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

April 18-21, American College 
Personnel Association, Chicago, 


Ill. 
April 18-21, National Association 


of Deans of Women, Chicago, IIl. 












































=== New Books 


The Impact of the War Upon 
American Education. I. L. Kan- 
del. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina 
Press, 1948. 285 pp. $4.25. 
A discussion of the challenges faced 

by American education, its reactions 
to those challenges, and what we 
learned about the institution of edu- 
cation through the war. The author 
takes up the account of the fortunes 
of our educational system in the state 
of unpreparedness to which we clung 
until 1941. Because of this unpre- 
paredness, the war came with great 
impact on our society and all seg- 
ments were tested severly. These se- 
vere tests, in the case of education, 
pointed up certain deficiencies. The 
recognition of the deficiencies came as 
teachers left the profession, illiteracy 
rejections under Selective Service 
mounted, our lack of understanding of 
the interdependence of peoples became 
apparent, and education was forced to 
readjust to entirely new and unlooked- 
for situations—such as training of 
servicemen and the assumption of war 
research contracts. Dr. Kandel states 
that not everyone is yet aware of the 
lessons the war taught. We have not 
yet got total educational equality, ade- 
quate pay scales for educators, clearly- 
defined goals for education in a de- 
mocracy. But it is evident, he writes, 
that we are taking the lead in the 
world scene and our education will 
have to develop accordingly. 


Public School Publicity. Gunnar 
Horn. New York: Inor Publish- 
ing Co., 1948. 226 pp. $3.50. 
Subtitled A Practical Guide for 

Teachers and Administrators, this book 

enters into a field that far too many 

‘ educators have been slighting. Public 

relations, they have felt, has a pres- 

sure-group connotation, or is somehow 
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dishonest. Not so, writes Mr. Hor 
Education, the institution, is threg. 
ened as never before and it is th 
schoolman’s duty to present knowl. 
edge of the institution’s needs and 
potentialities to a public which j 
looking more and more skeptically 4 
budgetary requests. The school mus 
be sold and the selling agent must 
the educators who are atop the prob. 
lem and therefore may be presumed 
to know the most about it. He pre 
sents the need for good public rela 
tions and outlines methods for secur 
ing them. Press and radio must bh 
utilized, he says, in a manner fitting 
to. their tremendous roles in modem 
communications and in public opinion 
molding. He includes a style manual 
for press release guidance and there 
are varied appendices including such 
things as lists of superior school pa 
pers, essays on successful public rela 
tions experiences, etc. The introduc 
tion is by Belmont Farley, Director, 
Press and Radio Relations, NEA. 


The History of Western Education. 
William Boyd. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1948, 428 pp. 
$4.75. 


This, the fourth edition of a 1921 
work, has minor revisions and an up- 
to-date bibliography. It traverses the 
educational path from the Greeks be 
fore Christ to the beginnings of scien 
tific pedagogy in this century. It does 
not attempt an evaluation of the nom 
democratic educational innovations of 
the totalitarian countries in our time 
but it does outline the simple fact that 
it is no longer certain (partially be 
cause of the material success of some 
of these innovations) that we afe 
proceeding directly to a better way 
of life through democratic education. 
The author points out the possibilities 
for this better life through application 
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NEW BOOKS 


of those principles which are by now 
endemic to western education. He 
medicts a meeting of science and 
silosophy in educational practice to 
woduce a valid science of education 
with a philosophical basis. 


The Psychology of the Elementary 
School Child. Lawrence A. 
Averill. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1949. 459 
pp. $4.00. 


Utilizing practical approaches and 
; minimum of theory, this work takes 
up the six- to twelve-year old as he 
explores the new world of school. The 
personality and emotional equipment 
which the young child brings to. this 
new world is brought up against the 
realities of school life, and the teacher 
or teacher in training must deal with 
the child in this period of readjust- 
ment. Because the teacher must, if 
she is an elementary teacher, deal with 
this type of problem alone, the author 
has concentrated on the age group 
which is in elementary school. He has 
omitted discussion of the pre-elemen- 
tary school tot and of the adolescent. 
There are discussion questions at each 
chapter end and a selected bibliog- 


raphy. 


The Rise of Our Free Nation, Edna 
McGuire and Thomas B. Port- 
wood. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 710 pp. $2.52. 


The McGuire and Portwood history 
a revised form. The revisions are ex- 
ensive and the original (1942) edi- 
ion has been brought up to the pres- 
‘tt, There are many maps and graphs 
0 aid in making the meaning of 
‘ents and developments in our his- 
ory more clear. Chapter ends each 
lave a list of added activities designed 
make what has gone before more 


‘likely to be retained by the young 


tudent. There are new word lists 
vhich relate to the history-learning 
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process, discussion questions, chart- 
making exercises, and other suggested 
learning tools. Items in the appendices 
include the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, lists of the presi- 
dents, and data on the states. 


Psychology in Education. Herbert 


Sorenson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. 535 
pp. $4.00. 


This is a second edition, the first 
having been originally published in 
1940. Chapters on mental health of 
teachers and on basic motives have 
been added. Development of the hu- 
man body, personality, and social be- 
ing are all considered in terms of 
school and of learning. The teacher's 
role in abetting these growth proc- 
esses and in turning them to the in- 
dividual’s best advantage is discussed. 
The aim is to give to prospective 
teachers a solid grounding in educa- 
tional psychology by telling them 
what to look for, how to recognize it, 
and what to do about it when dealing 
with classroom situations. There are 
questions for discussion entitled “Test 
Your Thinking” at each chapter end. 
There are also selected references at 
ends of chapters and a glossary in the 
last section of the book. 


Language Skills: Advanced Course. 
Dorothy J. Colburn. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. 
566 pp. $2.12. 

This is a text which is intended for 
high-school use. The author aims to 
develop clear and forceful writing by 
users of the book. The approach is 
through three basic problems of sec- 
ondary-school writing: finding mate- 
rials, putting them together, and re- 
vising until the composition says un- 
mistakably what the writer intends. 
In this pattern the text is divided into 
three parts—the Craft of Writing, 
Revision, and the Management of Sen- 
tences. There are chapter-end exercises. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
By Mueller and Robertson. A 
common sense health book writ- 
ten directly to the student. Cov- 
ers thoroughly what high school 
students need to know, but is 

not too long or detailed. 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 
By Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel. 
New edition of an outstanding 
physics text. Brings the book 


-. to date in all developments. 
ew editions of Workbook, 
Laboratory Manual, and Guide. 


CHEMISTRY 

A COURSE FOR 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. 
New second edition of text and 
laboratory manual. Industrial 
applications still emphasized. 
All recent discoveries included. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
By Sanders. Second edition of 
a successful new biology. Im- 
proved illustrations and added 
self-pronouncing glossary. 
Workbook in preparation and 
Teacher's Guide ready. 





OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED | 
Health Secrets (243 pp.), Health 
Ways (245 pp.), Habits Health 
and Safe (271 pp.), Let’s Be Healj 
(275 pp.), Growing Up Health 
(302 pp.), and A Sound Body (% 
pp.). W. W. Charters, Dean 
Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang. 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947, 7 
The revised editions of the Today 
Health and Growth Series for health 
education in the grades. > 


Living on Our Earth, Gertrude Whipple 
and Preston E. James. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1948. 282 pp, 
$2.40. 

One of the well-known Whipple 

James Basal Geographies. 


Biology and Human Affairs. John W, 
Ritchie. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Yj 
World Book Co., 1948. 818 pp. 
A new edition of the 1941 text, con 

cerned with biology in its practical ag 

cultural values for high schools. 


From Colony to World Power—A Hi: 
tory of the United States. Willian 
A. Hamm: Boston, Mass.: D. 
Heath and Co., 1947. 854 pp. $3.20 
A comprehensive treatment, includin 

post-World War II readjustment. Fo 

secondary schools. 


How We Grow. R. Floyd Cromwell 
and Morgan D. Parmenter, Buffalo 
N. Y.: Guidance Publications, 194 
64 pp. $.50. 

A paperbound book for group guid 
ance work at the junior-high level. 
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